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aS» ACADEMY OF MOUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage ot 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The Next STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS, 
on SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 20th, 1880, commencing ai Eight 
o'clock. 

Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACFARREN. 
Tickets, 56. and 2s. 6d. each ; to be obtained at the Institution. 


The Next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CUNCERT will take place at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 16th, com- 
mencing at Eight o’clock. 


Admission, One Shilling. Tickets 5s. and 2s. 6d. each ; to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at St. James’s Hall. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Under the conduct and control of the Corporation of London. 


Principal—Mr. J. H. WEIST HILL. 
Assisted by Eminent London Professors. 


The HALF-TERM for Pupils taking more than one lesson a week, will 
COMMENCE on Monday, November 8th, 1880. Examination of Candidates 
for admission as Students will take place on Tuesday, November 2nd, from 
12 till 8, and Saturday, November 6th, from 12 till 4, when Candidates must 
attend, bringing with them music that they can perform. 


Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. Charles Smith, Secretary, 
at the School, 16, Aldermanbury. 


FRED. A. CATTY, Hon. Sec. 


CHARLES SMITH. Secretary. 
GuiLpHALL, October, 1880. 





Sher SOCIETY OF ARTS grants Certificates in Three Grades 
(Honours, First and Second Class), for the Practice of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. The next Examination will take place at the Society’s House, 
Adelphi, Londun, during the week commencing 10th January, 1881. 

Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at the above 


—By order, H. TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 





the following RECENT EXAMINATIONS. 


MUS. DOU, OXFORD UNIVERSITY, October, 1880. 
MUS. BAC., DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, 1880. 
MUS. BAC.. OXON., and MUS. BAC, CANTAB. 


Also F.C. 0. (July, 1880), and every other Examination in Music open to the 
Public. Tuition by Post (to the general public and to professional students) in 
every branch of the Theory of Music, Acoustics, and Composition. Personal 
instruction in Singing, Organ and Pianoforte Playing. LITERARY PREPA- 
RATION (Zersonaily or by post) by F. ALLISON, F.R.S.L., 206, Marylebone 
Road, Lon oo, A dress, DR. HORTON ALLISON, 120, Cecil Street, Moss 


R. ALLISON instructed, by Post, Candidates who passed 
8 


THE NEW PSALTER. 





Now ready, 25¢pp., crown 8vo., 1s. 6d. post free; or to the Clergy and Organisis, 
20 copies for £1 1s. 


HE ANGLICAN PSALTER AND CANTICLES, newly 


adapted to Anglican Chants of Ecclesiastical character. By ARTHUR 
BROWN of Brentwood. 


*," This Psalter is the most comprehensive of its kind, as it is certainly the 
Cheapest. It contains 306 different Chant Tunes, and has 1066 Scores of Music. 


Also separately, 48pp., cloth, 6d. post free; or to the Clergy and Organists, 
20 copies for 73. 6d, 


HE ANGLICAN CANTICLES: containing, with Appendix 
306 different Chant Tunes. 
By the Same. 


NV ETRICAL LITANIES for use in Church. Square 24mo., 
50pp., 4d. sewed, or 6d. imp cloth, post free. 





London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 198, High Holborn, W.C. 





RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
) Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, oniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price 4s. Free by Post for 24 stamps. 
NCE MORE. Song. Words by Acnes Rous Howeuu. Music 


by Grorce Bupp. 
*« An exceedingly pretty song, and quite frosh and exhilarating in some of 
the effects attained. The poetry, too, is above the common average of songs of 
the day.”—Review. 


LONDON; DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT STREET, 
AND OF ALL MUSICSBLLERS, 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARMONY NOTES. 


COMPILED BY 


E. M. BOWLES. 


LONDON; LAMBORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, W. 








THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL AND ALMANACK FOR 1881, 
(29th Year of Issue). 


ROFESSORS and Traders who have not yet returned their 
P Forms will oblige by doing so at onee. 

Advertisements should also be sent in without delay. They are extremely 
valuable for purposes of reference, and as only Musical Advertisements are 
admitted, they have become an important feature in the Work to the Country, 
Profession, and Trade. ‘ 

Forms of Order for Advertisements and Scales of Charges on application. 


RUDALL, CARTE & CO., 


28, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SIR JOHN Goss’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 





G. A, MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 





PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These tkree celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 





GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 





SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 





‘ CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Edited by 


J. RUMMEL.: 4s. (Half-price.) 
Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








THE VOICE. 


ys PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND ly. 
PERFECT SPEECH, é&c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messr, 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNW 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS oP 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 





“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are bette 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day,’ 
—Musical Times. 

‘‘ Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthy 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commen 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, anda 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswe- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

**To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

‘*Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

‘* Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.”—Birmingham Morning News. 

‘“*Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Ozfori 
Journal. 

‘We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himsedl! 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing’ 
—Leeds Mercury. 

‘‘Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited fr 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of th 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original, 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speaken, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Athenaum. 


Bartuigrg, Trnpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers. 





Joust PustisHep. Price One SHILting Anp SixpPExce, 
bbe POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; WEEKES & CO., 16, Hanove 
Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just PusiisHep. Price Ong SHILLING, 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC! 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterde 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londor : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO. 84, New Bond Street, W.; aud 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all th 
greatest singers and clergymen. 





RECOMMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL &o, 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemistsis 
the United Kingdom. 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy Rev. 0. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 
Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 


14d. post-free.) 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 





London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 


are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


—_—@—— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


TORIES ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 

By C. A. JONES. Author of ‘ Church Stories,” ‘ Stories 

for the Christian Year,” &c. Second Edition. Edited, with 
Preface, by the REV. W. G. KNOX-LITTLE. 


In Four Vols., Cloth, 3s. 6d. each; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
and II., now ready. Vols. III. and IV. shortly. 


“ Admirable tales, written in the style which has justly made Miss Jones a 
popular authoress amongst the little folk.”—Church Times. 

“ Miss C. A. Jones’s ‘Stories on the Catechism’ are highly to be recom- 
mended to those who have to occupy little children on a Sunday, or to read 
to classes. Useful questions and answers follow, and we think the book a | 
decided boon, and hope the numbers will be continued.”—Guardian. | 

“ Miss Jones has a happv knack of devising and telling stories of the sort | 
which Jessica’s First Prayer has made this generation familiar with. . . 
Good use may be made both of Hesba Stretton and of C. A. Jones.”— 
Chureh Bells. 





Vols. I. 





London: 


G, J. PALMER 382, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

“We hail with much p.easure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
| pe ogg deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 

ndon......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
tpon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 


of = = is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 











London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





ormo FINSUTPS 
THREE NEW SONGS. 





THE UNFINISHED SONG. 
Words by Hetxen M. Burnsipe. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 
Words by Heten M. Burnsivz. 


*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE S UMMER. 


Words by Frepertck Lanapripee. 





Each Post Free for Twenty-four Stamps. 


LAMBORN COCK, 
23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 








Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 

of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster 
of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist 


| and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To 


which are added Chants for the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, as 
sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses 
for Advent andLent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 

a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

c@. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies _ well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear ceantry,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tue in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”---Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High wag 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 

of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &c. 

has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 

Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 


REGENT STREET, W.; axyp MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





Or and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
nd better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manv- 
a cturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co, have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. [Illustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 


NOTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

J) UPRIGHT PIA NOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 

makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 tu 46, Moorgate, E.C. 

RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 


which the leading Musical Journal writes: 
Oblique ever produced.""—Orch ‘stra. 











50 Guineas, of 
— The best 50 Guinea 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
wood Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, City. 





RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas, 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and OO, 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 





Open 


13 Guioeas. 


HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 





IRAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 

Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

85 Guivers to 100 Guineas, May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 103. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 


RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 


case, with three stops, 80 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System, 











YRAMERS’ CABINET , ORGAN, with four stops, con- 

taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 

ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 

Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 

dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 





——a 
———$—— 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 


Six Months, 7s. 6d. 









Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. 





Tre Mousrcat STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Paper 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers read at 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectura 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Articlgs 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events, Service Lists gf 
the Cathedrals, &c., &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 
Three lines, 2s.6d, Each line after (ten words), 6d. 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 





BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 





STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Ritrer ee ; 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapius .. ne. 5 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM . 1 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszt. . © 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By KARASowsxI. Q Vols.) 12 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By Daxnreutuer .. 7s. 6d. & 6 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Dr. 
Lupwic Noa. ee ee ee 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE. By WASIBLEWSEI oe 


ooo oo ar 
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London: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


+ or PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies o 
vocalisation. 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the endo 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





((BAMEES' CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 

ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. [Iilus- 
trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of stops, and are generally superior to 

all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 

J. B. Cramer and Co. can supply instruments with any required combination 

of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished 

on aplication. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY 
85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by 0. E 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREW®S’ ‘‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

: of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 1878—suggestive of their different styles. 

Only a limited number of cspies will be printed. Names now being received 
by B. Andrews, Music 4oademy, 14, Park Avenue. Longsight, Manchester 
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TRUE MUSIC. 





Our Daily contemporary, the Standard, at the close 
of the silly season, feeling perhaps that there was 
little political work for a Conservative paper which 
Gladstone and Co. would not be doing, devoted a 
lengthy leading article to Music. There was not much 
in it either to controvert or to coincide with ; but 
exception has been taken to the writer’s assertion that 
the pleasure derived from listening to good music was 
merely emotional—not at all intellectual. The terms 
are hardly exact, but the assertion is challenged by one 
who seems to have been doing a little Richter, and who 
is anxious to show how his intellect is occupied when 
he and those like him are under the influence of the 
Divine Art. We quote a few sentences from A. E. D.’s 
letter, which does not display any great carefulness, 
as in the parts we pass over he alludes to Beethoven's 
“ Moonlight symphony,” and to a symphony by Bach 
—two works with which musicians of the present 
day are not yet familiar. Here is his discription of 
the intellectual modus audiendi :-— 


“ We go to a concert, and hear, say, a quartet or symphony by 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or any other great composer. We may 
have never heard it before, and are on the qui vive to know what 
our composer has to say. 

The first period is played (a period is the musical equivalent of 
a sentence) ; we note the melody so as to recognise it again, with 
its various points of instrumentation, and also the harmonie basis 
as well as the homophonic or polyphonic construction of the 
accompanying parts. We listen in this way during the enuncia- 
tion of the first subject (there is always a first and second subject), 
its episodes, and the second subject and its coda. We are now at 
the end of the first part of a movement, and have taken possession 
of the two subjects upon which it is based. 

Now commences the higher intellectual part of the affair. The 
composer takes his subjects (with Handel it was frequently some- 
body else’s) and weaves his skill upon them; we listen to the 
wonderful and masterly manipulation of the themes, now in full 
harmony, now in double counterpoint of the octave, tenth or 
twelfth, now singly, then both together, in an endless variety. 
How eloquently he speaks (to us), and with what marvellous skill 
in modulation and insfrumentation does he resume his themes 
and bring them on to the almost overwhelming power of the 
climax ! 

That, sir, is what we hear, and what I do not hesitate to say 
the general public should be taught, instead of hum-strumming 
on the piano to the annoyance of all their neighbours.” 


This listener however mistakes the means for the 
end: he parses a sentence, and thinks he applies an 
argument ; like the friend of Socrates he confounds 
Music with its carcase, and Music to him is dead. 

Next day another writer takes up the parable, and 
“St. Clair Baddeley” laughs at the intellectual enjoy- 
ment of A. E. D., which “seemingly consists in 
painfully watching for intricate superfluities and 
technical feats which fall in our composer's path. 

“This is emphatically the way in which a student views the 
whole matter. It isa sort of problem to be proved, the mathe- 
matics of which are interesting to the mathematical intellect. 
But there is yet another kind of intellectual appreciation of the 


attention, and this is the supreme victory of great Music in 
elevating the imagination by direct appeal through the ear to the 
passions. This, sir, is what high poetry does, and so do all 
works of the noblest art. The intellect is awakened and lit by 
the artistic stir and control of the heart. Is it not so in the 
effect produced by the ‘“‘ Heroica?” Is it not so in the effect 
caused by the finer comedies and tragedies of our poets ?—or on 
viewing the masterpiece—mutilated as it is—of Leonardo da 
Vinci? At least let me offer this view of the matter, for I am 
aware of not a few friends who are not nearly so cultivated in 
counterpoint as A. E. D., but who enjoy the very finest and 
most elaborate symphonies through being inspired by their over- 
powering beauty of effect, which, let me add, can never be analysed 
and which (save to interested dissectors) need never to be 
analysed.” 


And then St. C. B. tries his hand at the intellectual- 


emotional, with an eye to the “ almost overwhelm- 
ing power of the climax.” 


‘Tt is enough that these works are so full of lyric passion and 
empyrean life! We are but human, and the ‘ harmonic basis 1 
is first of all in our hearts; the homophonic and polyphonic 
constructions are not less there; and we are content to let them 
work their well-known and much-loved magic in the way of our 
best poetry and our highest paintings. Music is as a rainbow of 
sound to the soul. The colours we know are limited, the inter- 
mingling shades are infinite, and the beauty of the whole 
consists in an indefinable circle of glorious and sympathetic 
effects.” 


Following close on the heels of St. C. B. comes S. E. 
with another letter, chiefly concerning what is classical ; 
a point we do not care to discuss. A. E. D.’s 
‘‘ intellectual ” listening is very summarily disposed of 
as follows :— 

‘There is nothing ‘ intellectual,’ I may add, in his manner of 


following out the construction of a symphony, the mystery of 
which may be learned from any musical handbook.” 


The next day’s Standard contained three letters, of 
which W. N.’sis the first and the longest: the writer 
has no doubt nor hesitation, and he commences in good 
dogmatic style :— 

‘Music, unlike every other form of human expression, conveys 
no meaning which can be relied upon to tell the same tale to al 
who hear it; its effects are incapable of statement; they vary in 
each individual, and are as subtle, intangible, and indescribable 
as a taste or a perfume.- It is this very breadth of effect, acting 
unconsciously upon the varying susceptibilities of man, that 
affords to Music its highest and most spiritual power, and just in 
proportion as any conscious element is introduced into the 
contemplation of musical effect, there is a corresponding loss and 
degradation of esthetic enjoyment.” 


This is not literally true: ‘‘ Lydian measures” do 
not inspire warlike ardour; nor will “the trumpet’s 
loud clangour” invite to repose, or the ‘thundering 
drum ” suggest soft dalliance in myrtle groves. Broadly, 
music speaks the same language to those who hear it, 
and inspires similar sentiments: it fails utterly when it 
usurps the mission, and attempts to supersede the power, 
of articulate language. ‘‘ Program Music” is music 
plus language: the latter affording a key to the interpre- 
tation of the composer’s sound-painting. It is often 
an insolvable problem to many tu discover the precise 





very Music he mentions, which, perhaps, has not dawned on his 


relation of sound to ideas, but the general beut of a 
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composition is—in the case, at least, of great com- 
posers—obvious to technically untutored ears. 

Here is a picture of an “enlightened and highly 
cultivated audience,” which though pretty accurate 
twenty years ago, is not so now, for education has done 
its work, and many, perhaps most, have learned both 
to appreciate and enjoy. 


“T am aware that this ‘intellectual’ enjoyment of the 
mechanics of Music in an affectation of the present day. 

- + « + « « It takes the form of attendance at Monday 
Popular Concerts, where it is aided and abetted by programs 
which laboriously strive to knock the forms and movements of 
the Music into the heads of the audience, whose faces beam with 
satisfaction when they recognise the phrases quoted.” 


We can only find space for a poetical paragraph from 
the letter of ‘* Profanum Vulgus :”— 


“To me, endowed only with profane and vulgar but still sensi- 
tive ears, it has always seemed that under the constraining 
influence of Music ‘the perched birds of the brain,’ as an 
Eastern poet has it, flutter and take wing over the flowered 
meadows of thought, but emphatically do not settle on any specific 
object. This hovering levitation may be purely emotional, but 
the phrase ‘ear tickling’ certainly does not do justice to its 
satisfying and inspiring refreshment. And surely the emotional 
province of the soul is no unworthy dominion for the masters of 
harmonious expression.” 


The last writer on the subject—who exhausts the 
space in the Standard or the patience of its editor or 
its readers—gives G. L. as his signature, and probably 
lives under the shadow of Wren’s Cathedral. He must 
be a great admirer—or else a covert detractor—of the 
accomplished organist of St. Paul’s, or he would not 
have penned the suggestive parenthesis concerning 
Great Church Composers. It is extremely gratifying 
to know, however, what G. L. thinks of the aim 
of Church Music and its result. 

“It is too much the fashion now-a-days, in speaking of the 
functions and capabilities of Music in general, to leave Church 
Music entirely out of the reckoning. Surely it cannot be denied 
that the works of many of our great Church composers (from 
Palestrina and Henry Purcell to Dr. Stainer) are monuments of 
intellectual power, designed not merely to produce a pleasurable 
emotion, but to call forth and stimulate some of those high and 
noble feelings, which even in the mere listener constitute an act 
of worship. And in doing this I think they entirely succeed.” 





We are afraid that neither the Standard leader-writer 
nor its half-dozen correspondents have quite settled 
what is ‘‘ True Music.” The question ‘* What is Truth,” 
has been asked ages ago to some we may hope and 
believe it has been satisfactorily answered. ‘* What is 
Music ?”’ has also been asked; and this is authorita- 
tively answered on the threshold of Mr. Hullah’s 
Wilhem curriculum. The Standard has tried its 
hand at defining “True Music;” but the result 
is not great. Some day it may be answered satis- 
faciorily. At any rate we may hope that on tho 
recurrence of the ‘ silly season” in 1881, the subject 
may be again ventilated, while in the meantime Music 
will still prove a delight to all—and most of all to 
those who listen with all their ears, and while they 
listen are able to ignore the mechanical means by 





a , 


which Mighty Masters govern the emotions of map, 
We may all of us rest contented with an immeng 
measure of enjoyment ; and we may leave the questioy 
of its intellectuality to be solved next year or in the Greek 
Kalends. 








DRAMATIC REFORM AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 





At the meeting of the Social Science Congress g 
Edinburgh, on Oct. 7, Mr. J. Stuart Bogg read a brief 
paper on “‘ Dramatic Art and the Dramatic Reform 
Association,” in which he called attention to the 
success which has attended the endeavours of the 
Association in furthering the recognition and en. 
couragement of dramatic art. Wherever a love of the 
beautiful existed, there also was the faculty to appre. 
ciate dramatic art. This faculty or taste, however, 
needed cultivation. At present there were few oppor. 
tunities for acquiring that knowledge and self-cultuy 
which would confer the power to discern whether, 
play was artistically given: So lightly esteemed wer 
command of language and good delivery that there was 
no chair of elocution in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The subject deserved attention, Mr. Bogg 
thought, from the South Kensington School of Science 
and Art. Asa proof of improvement in public taste, 
Mr. Bogg pointed out Shakespearean revivals, and the 
fact that a play by Shakespeare could draw crowdei 
audiences two hundred and fifty nights successively, 
It is not desired to turn the theatre into a school, 
Those who cultivated an acquaintance with dramatic 
art would thoroughly enjoy its recreative influence, 
On the other hand, they would not be likely to mistake 
gross language, indelicate situations, or thinly dis- 
guised satire of virtue for wit. 








Law AND THE Drama.—The law has supplied many recruits to 
the drama; and itis some satisfaction to know that Mr, Herman 
Merivale and Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, who are taking part in the con 
troversy on the right of che author to have his piece unmutilated 
by the manager, are learned members of the bar. Unfortunately, 
their opinion has to be weighed against that of Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, which must be considered formidable in spite of the 
loophole which has been kindly held out to the authors in the 
shape of a fine distinction between a temporary and a final in 
junction. Moreover, the arguments which have been deducel 
from analogy are rather creditable to the dramatic imagination of 
those who conceived them than valuable as throwing light on the 
law. Mr. Boucicault’s parallel, adopted by Mr. Merivale, between 
the manager who cuts a character out of a play, and the tenant 
who knocks a room out of a house, is altogether wanting in 
scientific exactness. The same lively writer’s amended comparison 
of the manager who uses the pruning knife to the publisher who 
has bought a copyright and takes liberties with the text, suffers, 
on the other hand, from being too close, and is, in fact, idem per 
idem. Such light as it throws is on the opposite side from that on 
which its originator intends. For instance, suppose the copyright 
of a law book sold to a publisher for ten years, could not the 
proprietor of the copyright insert in a second edition that a case 
relied on in the first had since been overruled, however strongly 
the author might protest that the later decision was bad law? 
Dramatic authors, who will not have a beloved work touched after 
it has left their hand, should insert a clause to that effect in the 
agreement of purchase ; otherwise we fear the sale will be treated 
on the ordinary principles of business.—The Law Journal. 
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DARWINISM, FROM A MUSICIAN’S POINT 
OF VIEW. 





Mr. Darwin with his indeed all-comprising thought 
js, probably, in truth, the master-spirit of this age; 
who himself scarcely realised the entire application and 
outcome of his doctrines. We propose to consider them 
in connection with Music; nor is any apology needed 
if some remarks embrace a wider area; because, happily, 
the day is gone by, or at least fast going, when the 
musician is satisfied with being a musical machine. 
Now, he does not fail to appreciate indirect benefit; to 
see that whatever enriches and invigorates his mind 
enriches and invigorates his music. That most ex- 
quisite and pregnant Darwinian principle (which even 
he might make more of) Correlation- Harmony—comes 
in here too, operating with a specially gracious force. 
If such a musician as Mozart is pointed to as a proof 
that culture is not necessary, the reply is easy :—few 
are Mozarts; and Mozart himself would have been 
more powerful than he is had he possessed a richer, 
more vigorous intellect. For this, Beethoven overtopped 
him; Beethoven, we suspect, was, for one thing, much 
more acquainted with Shakespeare; we know his hero- 
worship of Goethe, and less respect (rightly) for Schiller: 
for this, Schumann more satisfies our deeper needs, 
expresses our intenser longings : for this Liszt and Wag- 
ner owe their immense influence to-day: and for this 
music will by no means stop at the Mozart level, nay, 
the Beethovenian — even the Wagneresque. It is 
interesting to reflect how far we can account for the 
vast influence and progress of music on scientific, on 
Darwinian principles. We will first allude to that in- 
calculable principle, Inheritance. The birth of modern 
music, or let us say, Christian music, is, indeed, not 
very much later than that star-illumined Birth in the 
Manger — so suggestive, so analogous. ‘ Der heilige 
Ambrosius, der, unter diesen Verbessern des Kirchengesanges 
zuerst und mit besonderer Auerkennung erwihnt wird,” was 
born a.p. 833 : and so great, nay, extraordinary, was 
the influence (on a musical soul) of the Christian 
Melodies collated and improved by him (they arose 
none know when or how) that Augustine writes of it as 
follows :—* als er in der Kirche zu Mailand jene Gesdnge 
auerst vernommen hatte’’—‘* The voices floated into mine 
ears, Truth was distilled into my heart, and the feeling 
of adoration broke forth in a flood of sweet tears of 
Joy.’ Schumann might have so expressed himself ; 
and this is a proof that the Apprehension of Music is 
very ancient compared with the development of it—how 
ancient we shall treat of anon. But the development, 
the maturity of music—music as we know and feel it— 
scarcely dates back more than two or three hundred 
years—Joaquin de Prés, about 1455; Orlandus de 
Lassus, 1520; Palestrina, also about 1520; by one of 
those so-called coincidences which are providential (in 
the wide sense) cosmal concurrences, evolutionary 
coincidences, Bach and Handel, 1685 (ecco un altra!). 

he passion, we may almost say, for music is now 
greater than ever, seems almost daily increasing— 
witness the unprecedented proposal recently made (if not 
& canard) to the celebrated Meister. Thus, then, not 


only musicians, but the peoples (think, too, of the 
numberless choirs) are displaying an enormous develop- 
em of the musical function, faculty, and appetite. 

é Darwinian question is, Can this be due to Inherit- 





ance? Scarcely, in the precise sense of the term, at 
least not immediately; for our music is of such recent 
origin ; and the musical faculty has not been augmented 
by Natural and Sexual Selection ; another subordinate 
form of natural. Mr. Darwin himself rather mixes up 
two forms, likewise, of Sexual Selection—that of beauty 
by the female, and of battle by the males. The being 
musical would, as a rule, give no ‘“‘ advantage ”’ to the 
males ; therefore Natural Selection would not come into 
play, causing the survival of the most musical, and 
hence accounting for the accumulated force and practice 
of music to-day. Neither have the women, as a rule, 
been selected by the men for their superior musical 
endowments; hence, Sexual Selection (by the males) 
has not come into play; selection by the females of the 
males for this “ beauty’ of course is the last thing in 
the world which has augmented and developed it. 
Women select power (with what that implies). Neither is 
it easy to see that Selection and Inheritance can account 
for the abundance and capacity of musicians proper— 
even, often, in individual cases (to which we shall 
recur). To what, then, are we to refer it? We believe, 
once more, to Correlation ; bringing out a faculty, 
however, and a disposition—a predisposition—which 
are among the deepest, remotest of our very being: 
far more so than is commonly suspected, even by the 
well-informed, even by those who ought to do full 
justice to this Master-Spirit of the age, whose book, 
we should have imagined, had sunk into them: yet they 
never refer to his theory, do not even mention his 
name. That theory—a formidable one, in sooth, but 
very pregnant, strangely instructive, is this : —that 
music in Man is the up-cropping, or manifestation, and 
gigantic development of a faculty and passion, a posses- 
sion, Inherited by him from his immemorial animal 
ancestor. Nay, as he goes down much farther than 
this, he would derive it in one unbroken chain (or rather 
thread. Mr. Darwin’s merit, or feat—worthy pendant 
to Newton’s—is even this, that he has dissipated the 
‘‘chain ” notion ; given an answer to ‘‘ Why links ?”— 
namely, they are not links, but rather slides or stalk- 
joints, nay, branches and twigs of one Infinite Tree), 
he would derive it in one unbroken thread from the 
first creature that hath music in its nature or con- 
struction. Mr. Darwin is supposed to do harm to 
thought and faith, to the human part of man ; but that 
is a vulgar error. In truth he marvellously enriches 
and enhances it; pouring a flood of light upon Cim- 
merian darkness, sending a Holy Grail beam through © 
chaos— 

‘*¢ And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail.” 


In his electric, yet temperate light, how much, all 
round us, in our most daily life, in our walks abroad, 
becomes clearer! Natural Selection is shown to be 
a Living Providence: Evolution, an Eternal Truth, 
an “ Everlasting Yea.” It both elaborates and sup- 
presses ; above all, operating through Inheritance,— 
not so much individual habit, use, and wont, but that 
of endless generations, of Selection and Rejection—it 
enables the poor to endure what they endure, so to do 
and to suffer: it bears, with dynamic force on higher 
as well as lower life; on Art as well as Commerce and 
Ethnology : it lights up Literature, so that Shakespeare 
himself (several of whose eternal passages Mr. Darwin 
might make use of) becomes grander, with a far fuller 
significance (of which, however, he was darkly aware, 
in his unparalleled Unconscious Inspiration,using words 
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he scarce knew why, perfect microcosms) : for instance 
that world-line ”— 


‘* The great globe itself, and all which it inherit.” 


What do we not inherit, if the Darwinian Theory is 
true! Nay, if its legitimate consequence, essential 
fundament (perceived by Professor Tyndall) be true, 
Abiogenesis, Consciousness, however infinitely faint 
and dim in the remotest atom,—then we do literally 
inherit the globe: for all of it, all that is behind us, 
comes up in us, and appears as a tree from grain of 
mustard seed indeed, or rather as the Alhambra 
Nightly Heaven in Musical Man. Man having deve- 
loped to what he is, porsesses and displays all 
Correlated splendours and forces: so that his Music 
is the most celestial, most religious manifestation of 
his total capacity and progress. Selection (Natural 
and Sexual) indirectly played their mighty parts (our 
Beethoven reveals the intensest attributes of woman 
as well as man, is the outcome of them), and all 
went on as slowly, but as irresistibly and grandly as 
a glacier-stream. 

We consider the Darwinian Theory as by no means 
yet proved; and it sometimes seems crushingly 
fatalistic. But Fate is; and this world-theory, if 
like Fate properly aecepted, supplemented, qualified, 
or modified and interpreted, if considered as one with 
an Inconceivable Providence, abating not one jot of 
Human Virtue and Will, we believe will prove not 
injurious, but beneficial. If it be true, it must be 
beneficial. With regard to Music (especially) we feel 
that its best part, the soul of music, is Propheey— 
more than Reminiscence, yet Reminiscence incom- 
putably enriches it. 


‘The prophetic soul of the wide world 
Dreaming on tl ings to come.” 


Prophecy is infinite ; Mr. Darwin himself has not failed 
to glance at this sublime corollary of his creed. Progress 
has been so stupendous, that for progress we may hope— 
“ Eternal process moving on 
From stalk to stalk.” 

In this light the lower we are derived the better. But 
what is “ lower” but a poor relative term? We Are, 
and parts of the eternal AM. Music is what it is, 
not only because it most shadows forth to us the 
Infinite, the Eternal out there, but the Infinite, the 
Eternal in us. A. TEETGEN. 





MODERN BURLESQUE. 


At the monthly meeting of the Church and Stage 
Guild, on Oct. 7, a discussion on the question ‘ Is 
Burlesque Art,” was introduced in a paper by Miss 
Blanche Reives. Premising that the idea of the paper 
had been suggested to her by the remark of a friend 
who rebuked her for descending from the higher walks 
of opera to a “ line in which art is not,” Miss Reives 
proceeded to explain the meaning of the word burlesque, 
which lexicographers generally agree to explain as the 
turning something intoridicule. This, however, might 
be done with the best motives and the most beneficial 
results. No one would say tiiat Loi Liood, burlesqu- 
ing the vice of money worship iu ‘* Miss Kilmansegg,” 
was degrading his art as a poet; or that Doré, in his 
grotesque incidents and portraits, was descending below 
the highest level of his genius. Neither is a minister 
of religion censured if he writes satirical essays, bur- 








——_____ 


lesquing events of social life and history. It would, 
therefore, be hardly fair to condemn the dramatic 
author for writing or the actor or actress for performing 
burlesque. A good burlesque well played is as valuable 
in its place as tragedy or drama in its. Miss Reives 
admitted that much of what is called ‘ Burlesque” is 
bad, and, like Sambo's hot pies on a winter's day, 
possesses the name without the attributes ; and urged 
that, although it might not come under the designation 
of high art, yet it claimed a place as art of a lower 
degree. No one would place Frith’s ‘* Railway Station” 
in comparison with the ‘‘ Ecce Homo’’ of Correggio, ye 
both are the works of true artists. Miss Reives went 
on to show that burlesque was to be found in the 
manners and customs of everyday life, and severely 
censured the fashionable dress of the present day, 
involving tight lacing and padding, which certainly is 
not art, but artifice. She also condemned the shame. 
less women who, never having spoken a line on any stage, 
arrogate to themselves the title of ‘‘ actress” because 
they were allowed to appear on the boards to exhibit 
their figures. But she declined to go so far as one 
writer and declare that immorality was the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of actresses of extravaganza and 
burlesque. Miss Reives went on to combat the charges 
brought against burlesque as injuring the prestige of 
the play which it ridiculed, and as being but the weed 
of the stage. In answer to the question whether any 
dramatic author had ever burlesqued one of his ow 
plays, Miss Reives instanced the case of Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert, whose Happy Land was intended as a bu 
lesque upon the same author's Wicked World, Mr. G. 
A’Beckett assisting in the dialogue of the Second Act, 
In a letter to Miss Reives Mr, Gilbert wrote, ‘The 
question whether burlesque has a claim to rank as art 
is, I think, one of degree. Bad burlesque is as far 
removed from true art as isa bad picture. But bu- 
lesque in its higher development calls for high intel- 
lectual power on the part of its professors. Aristo 
phanes, Rabelais, Geo. Cruikshank, the authors of the 
‘* Rejected Addresses,” John Leech, Planché, were all 
in their respective lines professors of true burlesque.” 
Mr. Gilbert, however, went on to condemn modem 
burlesque as in too many cases ‘ infantile in its folly.” 
Miss Reives concluded her paper by claiming the 
indulgence of the meeting for her first essay in Guild 
literature. Mr. Sweetman, of the Alhambra, followed 
with a paper pointing out the contributions of Shake- 
speare and others of the higher rank of dramatic writers 
to burlesque, and a brief discussion followed, in which 
the Rev. 8. Ponsonby, H. C. Shuttleworth, and 0. 
Ridgway, Messrs. Marsden, Ranger, Johnson, and 
others, took part. There was a large attendance, i- 
cluding many actors and actresses and clergymen. 








Decrees in Mustc at Oxrorp.—-The following have qualified 
for the Degree of Bachelor in Music: Basil Harwood, Trinity 
College ; Theodore S. Tearne, New College, and Chester ; Henty 
Walter, Charsley’s Hall, and Thanet College, Margate. The 
following have satisfied the Examiners for the Degree of Doctor 
in Music:—William Creser, New College, and Scarborough: 
Arthur E. Dyer, unattached, and Cheltenham ; Arthur H. Man, 
New College, Oxford, and King’s College, Cambridge. The 
following gentlemen have been elected to Academical Clerkships 
in Magdalen College :—Basil Johnson, Malvern College ; Walter 
Octavius Marsh Hughes, St. Alban Hall. The duties are to take 
part in the Choral Chapel services and practices, and to reside as u 
dergraduate members of the College, subject to the ordinary dist 
pline of the same; and the stipend, inclusive of allowances, is 
perannum. The duties extend over about nine months in the yea! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Studies in Worship- Music, chiefly as regards Congregational 
Singing. By J. Spencer Curwen, Associate of 
the R. A. M., President of the Tonic Sol-fa College. 


This volume contains a series of papers, some of 
which, we are told, are reprinted from varions Reviews, 
Magazines, and Newspapers, with additions and 
modifications. It is divided into three parts :—Part I., 
« Historical,” is devoted to Psalmody, including the 
Church Psalmody, that of the Methodists and other 
Dissenters, American Psalmody, and that of the Scotch 
Presbyterians. The second part—* Practical ”—treats 
of the Organ and its substitutes in Divine Service, 
of Chanting and Hymnody, of Training to sing; and 
has ‘some Remarks—almost, indeed, a discussion— 
on the expediency of Congregational Singing. The 
third part is ‘‘ Descriptive,” and gives an account of 
the services at some of the best known places of worship 
in the metropolis. To our mind the most valuable 
part of the book is the third. The descriptions have 
the air of accuracy as well as of vividness, and Mr. 
Curwen generally contrives not only to let us know 
what he thinks, but also what the persons on whom 
he passes judgment have to say for themselves. What 
we arrive at from the third part of the work is that, 
on the whole, the music in our churches and chapels is 
better than it has ever been; and that the people who 
attend at places of worship are generally well contented 
with the arrangements existing in each instance. 

It is unreasonable to expect absolute correctness in 
a work of this kind, but there is a passage on p. 22, 
which should not be allowed to pass without remark, 
as it conveys a wrong impression, and states that which 
is historically untrue. We allude to the following :— 

“It is not generally remembered that the improvement of 
Psalmody and Chanting were two of the objects contemplated in 
the formation of the Sacred Harmonic Society. Surman, the 
Society’s first conductor, published in 1852, a‘* London Psalmist,” 


dedicated to the Bishop of London, in which he plainly tells us 
that this was the case :— 


‘It appearing evident to those who had experience that it can 
only be from the members of our choral societies that we can 
expect to find persons fully qualified to conduct this delightful 
portion of divine worship in our churches and chapels.’ 


The psalm-tunes which the book contains, are rehearsed at 
Exeter Hall, so Surman tells us, with violins, flutes and oboes 
playing treble, violins (?) alto, ’cellos or bassoons tenor, and ’cellos, 
double basses, or any bass instrument, the bass part.” 

Few of the original founders of the Sacred Harmonic 
Bociety are now left, and it is not possible to discover 
what was in their minds when the Society first started : 
but what they did was what they do now, and the 
practice of Psalmody was not included in their original 
program. The Society was founded in 1882. When, 
years after, Mr. Surman was removed from the post 
of conductor, he started another society in opposition, 
Which for the sake of distinction (or confusion) was 


was in 1848. The offshoot had no chance with the 
parent society in musical matters: and special appeal 
was made to the clergy and dissenting ministers on the 
ground of improving congregational music by the 
practice of psalmody. The ‘‘ London Psalmist” was a 
small collection of tunes, so printed that they might be 
used either with the Psalms or with Watis’s Hymns: 
any Psalm or Hymn might be brought under any tune. 
It was completed, we think, in 1852. The new Society 
collapsed after a lingering struggle, in spite of the 
‘‘ Psalmody ” practice at Exeter Hall. 

Mr. Curwen’s book touches on a great variety of 
subjects, and would be all the better for an Index. Did 
it possess one we should perhaps not express our 
astonishment that in a work treating so fully on the 
Urgan and Singing as Worship Music, nothing has, 
been said of the Moravians, of the work of Mr. Latrobe, 
nor of the lofty qualifications required in the Organist 
who aids the vocal worship of that most self-denying 
body of Christians. If there is any such allusion, we 
have overlooked it. 

Speaking of organ voluntaries Mr. Curwen gives 
instances of some specially appropriate to certain 
occasions ; and continues :— 

“On the other hand, Ebdon’s Nunc Dimittis, which I once 
heard as a concluding voluntary, ‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace,’ as the people were going out, was rather 
mock-heroic. It was almost as ill placed as the anthem, ‘ Blest 


are the departed,’ which is said to have been sung on one occasion 
at York Minster in a special service for the cattle plague.” 


—striking instances of the undesired humorous appli- 
cation of which the initial words of text, hymn, and 
anthem sometimes admit. 

One of the most hearty and most telling congre- 
gational services in the Church of England was that 
at St. Pancras’ new chureh, of which the late Mr. 
Henry Smart was the organist and musical director. 
To be fully appreciated it should have been heard ; but 
we are now forced to be contented with a verbal descrip- 
tion. No more satisfactory blending of the united 
voices of a large congregation with the most musicianly 
organ accompaniment could be imagined. This is 
fully put forth in Mr. Curwen’s paper; and his eulogy 
is nothing more than was deserved. The following 
‘‘addendum” is chiefly interesting as chronicling the 
personality of the organist :— 


‘Since this sketch was written, Mr. Smart has died. A few 
additional notes of intercourse with him may, therefore, be of 
interest. On one occasion he invited me to sit with him on a 
Sunday evening in the roomy organ pew at St. Pancras Church. 
Mr. Smart was so companionable and chatty that he liked to have 
friends with him at his organ, and indeed I believe he was seldom 
alone. Mr. Smart’s enthusiasm for the broad voice of the con- 
gregation was unbounded. As the service opened he beckoned me 
to come and sit on the stool beside him. At the ‘ Cantate 
Domino’ the people began to make themselves heard. ‘ Do you 
hear that?’ he said, as the sound rose from nave and gallery ; 
‘that, to my mind, is finer than any choir.’ And he played away, 
revelling in the massive unison which he was accompanying. He 





styled the ** London Sacred Harmonic Society.” This 


managed to give expression to the hymn in this way. The youth 
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who was his amanuensis and companion would read the words to 
him, while he listened with head bent, drinking in, as it were, the 
spirit of the poet. Then when the time came for singing he was 
ready. But now and then in the progress of the hymn he would 
forget, and ask ‘ What’s the next verse about?’ changing the 
character of his accompaniment to suitthe words. ‘ Hark at that,’ 
he said to me as he played an old tune which he admired, ‘ there’s 
a fine line. Regular German that. Could you take that faster ?’ 
This last reference was to the prevailing custom of quick singing. 

It was the accompaniments and the extemporising of Mr. Smart 
that attracted so many musicians to the St. Pancras service: 
Extemporising is generally formless and lackadaisical, but Mr, 
Smart’s was rhythmic and thematic. He kept up whatever time 
he adopted until he came to a change of rhythm and style. He 
extemporised three times: before and after service, and before 
the sermon. The opening voluntary was generally a cantabile or 
slow movement, expressive of sweetness rather than power. The 
sortie, as the French organists call it, was generally marked by 
spirit and motion, and a sustained development and form that 
mae it hard to believe that it was not premeditated. The volun- 
tary before the sermon filled up the time while the minister was 
changing his gown, and was of a meditative kind, always ending 
in the playing over of the hymn-tune that was about to be sung. It 
lasted three or four minutes. When the clergyman had reached the 
pulpit the youth I have befure mentioned touched Mr. Smart’s 
shoulder, and he began to work back towards the key of the hymn- 
tune. I remember that at the moment he was recalled from his 
delicious wanderings, he was in D flat, and he had to get to D. 
The masterly way in which he modulated through related keys, 
using sequence and figure, until he reached the goal, almost made 
one hold breath with interest.” 


We may perhaps return to Mr. Curwen’s book on a 
future occasion. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The season of Winter Concerts at the Crystal Palace 
affords lovers of music of the highest class a series 
of enjoyable and instructive performances. These 
concerts are without rival in the matter of the high 
standard maintained, and in the magnitude and variety 
of their repertoire, and Mr. Manns well deserves the 
same he has gained for himself and his band. The 
program of the opening concert contained one im- 
portant novelty—Herr Joachim Raff’s new Symphony, 
No. 9, in E minor (Op. 208), entitled “In Summer 
Time.” His 8th Symphony, produced at the Crystal 
Palace last November, was entitled “‘The Voice of 
Spring ;” and his 10th and 11th Symphonies will be 
respectively devoted to “ Autumn” and “ Winter.” In 
his new symphony he attempts in Part I. to portray 
‘A Hot Day;’ in Part Il. “ Scenes in Fairyland,” 
and in Part III. a “ Harvest Home ;” and he prefixes 
distinctive titles to every movement, so that there may 
be no mistake as to his intentions. Raff's treatment of 
his subjects is often conventional, with however an 
excess of instrumentation: his themes are not always 
original. The most attractive movement is the grace- 
ful ‘* Eclogue” which precedes the “ Harvest Home.” 
The symphony has many passages of beauty, and is 
certainly meritorious from a technical point of view. 
It was well executed by the fine band, who also did full 
justice to Weber's overture to “ Euryanthe,” Wagner's 
*« Ride of the Walkyries ;” and to the orchestral score of 
Schumann’s “Concert Stiick in G for piano and 
orchestra.” The pianist was Mdme. Montigny- 
Remaury, who was subsequently heard to greater 
advantage in three pianoforte solos of a lighter kind. 
Mrs. Osgood sang selections from Gounod's “ Reine de 











———, 


Saba” and Ambroise Thomas's ‘‘ Mignon,” and was 
much applauded. 

It is intended during the twenty-three concerts to 
produce, amongst other works, Bizet’s ‘ Roma” Suite, 
Mr. Sullivan’s cantata, ‘‘ The Martyr of Antioch.” 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “ The Ideal;” the symphony 
for which the prize was adjudged at Turin in Jy] 
last—the production of Signor Bambini; the overtur 
‘Mors Janua vite,” from the pen of Mr. T. Wingham, 
the ballet music from Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Le Duc Gemelle.” 
‘“* Columbus,” a dramatic cantata for tenor solo, chorus, 
and orchestra, written by Mr. William Grist, ang 
composed by Mr. Henry Gadsby; with other com. 
positions by W. Macfarren, Saint-Saens, A. (, 
Mackenzie, Schubert, Cherubini, and Mozart, all for 
the first time. It is also hoped that a MS. symphony 
by the late Sterndale Bennett may be forthcoming, 
All true friends to music will join in this hope. There 
will be eleven concerts before Christmas, and twelve 
subsequently, and Mr. Manns’ annual benefit will, as 
usual, wind up the season on April 30. 

The concert on Oct. 16 commenced with Beethoven's 
overture, ‘‘ Leonora No. 2.” The other instrumental 
pieces were Mendelssohn's “ Italian’? Symphony, and 
‘‘The Carnival in Paris,” by Svendsen. The vocalist 
was Mdlle. Louisa Pyk, who sang the Scena and aria, 
‘‘ Piano, piano,” from Weber's ‘‘ Der Freischutz ;” an 
‘“‘Ave Maria” by Verdi, with accompaniment for 
stringed instruments (for the first time in England), 
and two Swedish National songs. Mr. Oscar Beringer 
was the pianist, and played Chopin’s “ Allegro de con- 
cert,” and his own piece ‘‘ Andante and presto agitato,” 
both with orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Manns 
conducted with his usual skill. 

The concert on Oct. 23 commenced with an overture 
by Schubert to an early opera—the first he wrote. 
Beyond the fact of its authorship, it possesses little 
interest. A symphony—or rather suite—by Georges 
Bizet, entitled ‘‘ Roma,” was given. It was played a few 
days before under Mr. Weist Hill at the Promenade 
Concerts, where it was well received. The Crystal 
Palace audience were most enthusiastic. Mr. Sutton, 
a pupil of M. Sainton, played a violin sonata by Vieur- 
temps ; and extracts from Mendelssohn's ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream "’ music concluded the concert. 

The program for Oct. 80 included Beethoven's ( 
minor symphony; Mr. Wingham’s overture, ‘“ Mor 
Janua Vite ;” a concerto for pianoforte and orchestra 
in A minor by Bonawitz, played by the composer ; two 
orchestral pieces from ‘ La Vierge,” a Sacred Legend, 
by Massenet. Mdlle. Louisa Pyk was the vocalist. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Festival Association gave two con- 
certs here, with fifteen hundred certificated singers, 02 
Oct. 2. There was a long and varied program for the 
afternoon performance, the selection being as incon- 
gruous as that of an ‘‘ Ancient Concert,” fifty years ago. 
The pieces were well performed, and the audient 
highly pleased. A similar entertainment was given 
the evening. Both were under the direction of Mr. 
Proudman. 

The spirited management of Mr. Willing seems t 
have come to an end ; and a large portion of the plant, 
&c., has been announced for sale. We can hardly thiak 
that the undertaking will be long without a head. 
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THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





The chief object of these Triennial Festivals is the 
aid of local charity. Leeds possesses four medical 
charities—the General Infirmary, established in 1768; 
the Public Dispensary, opened in 1824, for the benefit 
of the poor of the town and the neighbourhood; the 
House of Recovery, or Fever Hospital, established in 
1802; and the Hospital for Women and Children, 
founded in 1858. These institutions are almost wholly 
supported by voluntary contributions, and funds are 
wanting to permit of their treating as many patients as 
there is accommodation for. With regard to the present 
Festival, its president is H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
with some fifty vice presidents, and an influential 
general committee, of which Alderman Addyman (ex- 
Mayor) is chairman. 

The band and chorus this year are an aggregate of 
420 performers, of whom 112 are instrumentalists. 
Mr. J. ‘T. Carrodus is leader, Mr. Alf. Burnett prin- 
cipal second violin, Mr. W. Doyle principal viola, Mr. 
Edward Howell principal violoncello, and Mr. White 
principal double bass. In addition to the now usual 
double set of ‘‘ wood wind,” there is a bass clarionet, 
played by Mr. Maycock ; a contra-fagotto, played by 
Mr. Hawes; and an ophicleide, by Mr. S. Hughes. 
Besides the principals above mentioned the rank and 
file of the string band include such well-known artists 
as Messrs. Viotti Collins, Wiener, Val Nicholson, G. 
Palmer, L. Diehl, W. H. Hann, Boatwright, Chipp, 
Daubert, Ould, Wand, &c. 

The day before the Festival was occupied in the 


~ usual manner—overhauling the various regulations for 


the orderly conduct of the proceedings, and having a 
last—in some cases also the first—rehearsal of the 
music. On the morning of the 13th, the Duke of 
Edinburgh passed through the streets on his way to the 
Town Hall, receiving warm applause from the as- 
sembled crowd. Of course he had to receive an 
“ Address’ before he could hear the music, but it was 
suitably ‘ cut short,” and after the ‘‘ National Anthem ” 
His Royal Highness was permitted to devote his 
attention to “ Elijah.” The hall was well-filled, but 
not inconveniently crowded. Of the oratorio itself 
there is nothing to be said that is new, and in the case 
of two of the principal singers, Mdme. Albani and 
Mdme. Patey, their rendering is as well known as it is 
perfect: the one English lady out of the four is 
certainly unequalled in the “ Elijah” by any living 
artist. Mrs. Osgood—the ‘* Widow,” as well as the 
“ Youth "—is quite equal to the music, and she always 
sings with care and expression, making the best use 
possible of the bright voice with which nature has 
endowed her. Of Mdme. Trebelli—excellent in all she 
undertakes—it is needless to say more than that she 
displayed her usual conscientiousness in giving ex- 
pression to the music, and in avoiding any personal 
display. Certainly there was no room for finding 
fault with either of the four ladies. Mr. Maas and 
Mr. King were both in a measure new to their work : 
the highly-endowed tenor acquitted himself well, but he 
finds more scope in majestic and declamatory music, 
than in the graceful and sensuous and yearning strains 
which Mendelssohn has here written. Possibly no 
living singer could have sung the part better: but there 
18 no room for the electrical effect which Mr. Maas 
produces when he has the opportunity. Mr. F. King 





sang his music as an artist: certain points have been 
made de rigueur by the oft-repeated successes of the same 
singer, and these had to be observed; but there was no 
slavish following of a particular model, and the young 
basso got on well with his arduous task—and if not 
faultless his style of singing was aspiring and fresh. 
The choruses, with few and slight exceptions, were 
perfect, and the accompaniments could hardly have 
been played better. Mr. Sullivan's conducting was 
signalized by admirable results. 

In the evening one of the novelties—Mr. Barnett’s 
setting of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Building of the Ship,” was 
produced. The poem is not, we should think, very 
inspiring to the composer; but it has the negative 
advantage of leaving him to choose his mode of 
treatment. There is nocall for dramatic power, no 
room for startling effects. On the other hand, there 
is scope for graceful and delicate treatment, for music 
which captivates the listener by its even charm ; and in 
this style Mr. Barnett particularly excels. There is 
also the bustle of the Shipyard contrasted with the calm 
of arural home; there is a wedding on the unlaunched 
vessel, and a Prayer with organ accompaniment, with 
a solo for the Pastor, leading up towards the climax 
of the actual launching of the Ship. The soloists 
were Miss Williams, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Herr Henschel. It is needless to say that in such 
hands all went well. There were several encores both 
of solos and choruses: an unaccompanied quartet was 
also encored and repeated. The work was received 
with enthusiasm; Mr. Barnett himself was applauded 
with the utmost warmth, both on his first appearance 
and at the close of the cantata. A Miscellaneous 
Selection followed the second part, the chief item in 
which was Mozart’s symphony in G minor. 

The morning program of the second day included 
Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Overture, ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm, ‘‘ When Israel,’’ and Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony, for the first part. 
The two former works are familiar to London audi- 
ences ; the overture went well, and the composer was 
called and warmly cheered. The Psalm had but a slight 
blemish in its otherwise perfect rendering. If the 
exacting symphony was not all that could be wished, 
little blame attaches to any one. Though more re- 
hearsal was advisable, the choral portions were 
perhaps executed as well as they have ever been in 
this country. The audience were attentive, but they 
hardly seemed to recognise the grandeur or the 
difficulty of the work to which they were listening. 
The second part.of the program was devoted to Stern- 
dale Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen.” The soloists were Mrs. 
Osgood, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. F. King; Mrs. A. 
Broughton assisting in the small part of the Queen. 
Mrs. Osgood made a very bright May Queen, and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd sang the ‘‘ Lament’ with true expres- 
sion ; while Mr. Frederick King came out well in 
Robin Hood’s song, ‘‘ Tis Jolly to Hunt.” 

In the evening Handel's oratorio of ‘‘ Samson,” was 
given with additional accompaniments by Mr. Prout. 
Though very unobtrusive, they answered the purpose 
and they gave no room for complaint on any reasonable 
ground. Mr. J. Maas took the tenor part, and once more 
proved his capacity as an oratorio singer. In the 
‘«‘ Total eclipse,” he realised the pathos of the situation, 
while his declamation of the recitatives was manly and 
spirited. Herr Henschel sang ‘“‘ Honour ry uae “ 
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with much fire and vigour, and Mr. F. King, though 
suffering from indisposition, went carefully through the 
part of Manoah; the air, ‘‘ How willing my paternal 
love,” being especially telling. Miss Anna Williams and 
Mdme. Patey lent invaluable aid in their respective 
parts, and the chorus showed no symptoms of fatigue. 

On Oct. 15 the chief event of the Festival came off— 
the production of the ‘ Martyr of Antioch.” The 
cantata or musical drama of Mr. Arthur Sullivan 

roved a success, the justice of which we should be the 
fast to deny: though we question whether critical 
discernment would have recognised so many beauties 
or ignored so many defects had the work proceeded 
from any other English composer. Had it been of 
German origin, approbation would probably have 
become ecstasy, and defects would have been merged in 
original nuances, and striking efforts of Teutonic genius. 
There is no novelty in the drama which Mr. Sullivan 
has chosen. Conversion, persecution, constancy, and 
a holy and triumphant death, are to be found in the 
Old and New Testaments, and in the history of the 
early Church. The medieval martyrologies abound 
in instances where the young, the beautiful, and the 
well-born were willing sacrifices to their convictions, 
and blessed the personal and material instruments 
which conferred a martyr’s crown as the price of an 
agonizing and lingering death. And the sufferings and 
triumphs of ‘the noble army,” who gave up all to 
retain their Christianity, have not been wanting since 
the Reformation, when difference of detail ranged the 
servants of the same Master as Persecutor and 
Sufferer—as Judge and Martyr;—and when the oft- 
acted drama was repeated in our own country—in the 
market-place of our own metropolis, and chronicled in 
the exciting if homely ‘Acts and Monuments” of 
Foxe. This book, however, tended to vulgarize what 
had been so highly sentimental; and Protestant 
‘‘ martyrdoms,”—if not extinct, were changed in cha- 
racter—seldom involved danger to life and limb,—and 
in very modern times have even brought fame and 
riches. For the story of a Martyr to be set to music, 
it appears that we must perforce go back to the early 
professors of Christianity. 

Dean Milman’s verse—with some striking excep- 
tions—is not suitable for music: “The Martyr of 
Antioch,” therefore, furnishes only a dramatic outline 
of the old story: and it needed the collaboration of Mr. 
Gilbert to fit it for the composer's use, and to aid its 
insufficiency by certain lyrics of his own. With the 
book, ag it stands, there is little room to find fault. 

The action opens at Antioch towards the close- of 
the third century, when Syria was governed for Rome 
by the Prefect Olybius. In the Temple of Apollo 
and maidens chant the praises of the Sun-God. 

hen the Hymn ceases, the Prefect (tenor) notices the 
absence of the Priestess Margarita (soprano) from her 
place. Margarita is betrothed to Olybius, and he calls 
for her in impassioned strains. His appeal is un- 
answered, but the High Priest Callias (bass) reproaches 
him with indulgence to the Uhristians. Olybius con- 
fesses to undue leniency, but vows that henceforth no 
mercy shall be granted, whereupon the crowd salute 
him as the ‘‘ Christians’ Scourge,”’ and the scene closes. 

In this first scene there are four numbers: the 
Chorus of Sun-worshippers, which is very long; it is 
full of lovely melody, and charming alternations of 
beautjful phrasing ; in the score this number occupies 





— 


about a third of the entire work, but it never drags, 
and the conclusion is reached with regret. No. 2, 4 
brief solo for Callias, and a passionate song for the 
Prefect ; No. 3, a duet for Olybius and Callias ; and the 
fourth a chorus—‘ Long live the Christians’ Scourge,” 
The music is very beautiful, and very Pagan ; Olybius's 
air would tell marvellously on the operatic stage. 

The second scene shows a Christian funeral service 
being performed by the Bishop of Antioch, Fabius 
(bass). The people sing a hymn, and the Bishop 
begins an address, but on an alarm of advancing foes, 
dismisses his flock. One however, remains—Margarita, 
Taking her lyre the Priestess sings a Christian hymn, 
at the close of which her father Callias enters, bidding 
her attend at the altar of Apollo. At this Margarita 
declares her change of religion. 

The transition from the shouts of heathen triumph 
to the Dirge which opens the second scene is startling, 
This is introduced by an organ solo, the Dirge itself 
(No. 5, “ Brother, thou art gone before us’’) being 
unaccompanied. It has been spoken of slightingly as 
‘‘merely a part-song,” but it is very beautiful, and 
quite appropriate. A hymn for Margarita, “ But Thou 
didst die for me,” and a duet for the same and Callias, 
complete this scene. 

The third scene takes place in the house of the Pre. 
fect, the maidens singing an invitation to the groves 
of Daphne. Their song over, Olybius addresses Mar. 
garita, and gives a dazzling picture of her wedded state. 
The ex-priestess reminds him of his love for glory, and 
offers him that which shall be “ eternal in the Heavens.” 
The Prefect answers her tenderly, but when she entreats 
him to become a Christian, he curses her bitterly. 
The maiden bids her betrothed farewell, and when 
asked whither she is going, replies, ‘‘ To my prison, sir.” 

Mr. Sullivan returns to his Pagan music in this 
scene, the opening chorus ‘‘ Come away with willing 
feet,” being very happy. Olybius’s, air ‘ Sweet 
Margarita, is a gem, and abounds in clever devices, 
This air is followed by a duet, which concludes the 
scene. 

In the last scene, we hear the maidens hastening to 
the Temple of Apollo, past the prison of the Christians, 
singing as they go. The Christians hear them, and 
chant the praises of God. Meanwhile Prefect, priests, 
and people have gathered for the test of Margarita. 
The accused is brought forth, a hymn to Apollo is sung, 
and Julia (contralto), Olybius, and Callias set before her 
the choice—Olybius’ throne or death. She unhesitat- 
ingly accepts the latter, and the multitude calls fiercely 
for instant execution. The Martyr appeals to the final 
judgment; the people shout that she blasphemes. 
Margarita, undaunted, sings the glory and might of 
Him who protects her. A last appeal is made—a last 
offer of sacrifice to Apollo or death. The Martyr 
remains constant, fire is applied to the pyre on which 
she stands, and Margarita then bursts into ecstatic 
song. She sees visions of heaven, of Cherubim and 
Seraphim, of the Son of Man himself; and exclaiming, 
** Lord, I come,” expires, as a brief song of glory to 
the Almighty is sung by the onlooking Christians. 

In the opening chorus of the last scene heathen and 
Christian voices are blended. The contralto solo which 
follows is a really magnificent conception: it was 
splendidly sung by Mdme. Patey, and evoked such 
enthusiasm that an encore was commanded by the 
Royal President. The quartets and chorus (Nos. 4 
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and 15) carry on the action, the firmness of the Martyr 
shown in strains vividly contrasting with the attempt 
to weaken her resolution. Her final song of triumph 
reaches the acme of religious rapture; it ends on the C 
above thestave. A few bars of chorus concludethedrama. 

Nothing could be finer than the general execution 
of the work. Mdme. Albani was at her best through- 
out: the most intense expression pervaded all she did. 
We have spoken of Mdme. Patey in regard to one 
song: in a different style her solo in the first number, 
« The love-sick damsel,” was a fine example of earnest- 
ness and subdued power. Mr. Lloyd was encored in 
“Come, Margarita,” and sang all he had to do ina 
manner not to be surpassed, and Mr. F. King made an 
excellent impression in music which was less telling 
than that of the other characters. Band and chorus 
were as near faultless as could be hoped. The scene 
at the conclusion of the work was one of tremendous 
excitement ; the audience seemed unable to find means 
of demonstrating their exceeding delight. 

The second part of the program included Beethoven's 
Mass in C (Soloists, Miss A. Williams, Mdme. 
Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Cross); and Schubert’s 
Song of Miriam,” the solo by Miss A. Williams. In 
the afternoon Dr. Spark displayed the powers of his 
organ and his own ability by playing Handel’s concerto 
in G minor, and compositions by Bach, Lemmens, 
Smart, and others. 

The evening concert was well attended, the program 
containing something to suit every taste. There was 
Cherubini’s Overture to “ Anacreon,” and a Cantata by 
Bach, “O Light Everlasting,” with a contralto air 
admirably sung by Mdme. Trebelli; Mr. Wingham’s 
overture ‘Mors Janua Vite,” composed in memoriam 
of his late father,—a work of great merit, worthy of 
its author’s previous reputation; and the fantastic 
symphony by Raff, ‘* Leonore,” which few care to hear 
a second time. There were many popular pieces in the 
program on which we need not linger. The finale to 
“ Loreley,” the solo by Miss A. Williams, was the con- 
cluding item. 

On Oct. 16 the labours of the week were brought to 
a successful close with a performance of Spohr’s “ Last 
Judgment,” the first and second parts of ** The Creation,” 
and the Gloria from Handel’s Utrecht ‘ Jubilate.” 
Spohr’s first oratorio, “Die Letzen Dinge,” was 
brought out for the first time in England at the Norwich 
Festival of 1830, and was received with great favour ; 
as Professor Taylor says, “‘ commanding the admiration 
of the most distinguished musicians of every school.” 
Spohr had been only known in this country previously 
as an instrumental composer and a good violinist. 
The choral numbers have rarely been better inter- 
preted than they were by the Yorkshire vocalists ; both 
chorus and band were fresh and vigorous, and up to 
their work. The audience was large, and the perfor- 
mance evidently gave complete and general satisfaction. 
The choruses, “ All glory to the Lamb,” “ Lord God of 
Heaven and Earth,” and “ Destroyed is Babylon,” 
were sung with precision, and due observance of light 
and shade, reflecting high credit on the choir. In 
the solo parts Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Patey, Herr 
Henschel, and Mr. Maas lent most effective aid. The 
overture, the fine symphony in the middle of the work, 
and the accompaniments were all played admirably. 
It has been the fate of Spohr to please neither the 
admirers of the old and strict school, nor those who 








pin their faith to the music of the future. It would be 
a misfortune if all composers adopted Spohr’s manner, 
but even in that case they would not soon destroy his 
individuality. We may assume that “ Die Letzen 
Dinge”’ will endure as long as music itself. 

The soloists in the ‘‘ Creation” were Mdme. Albani, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. F. King. The first named sang 
‘** With verdure clad,” and “On mighty pens,” with 
perfect purity of style; Mr. Lloyd showed to advan- 
tage in the air ‘“‘ Now vanish,” and nothing could be 
betzer than his enunciation of the air ‘In native 
worth ;” and Mr. King gave a spirited delivery of the 
music allotted to Raphael. The familiar choruses, 
‘‘ The Heavens are telling,” ‘‘ Achieved is the glorious 
work,” and others were admirably effective. The 
‘“* Gloria’ was given with a will, and made an excellent 
conclusion to the Festival, although of course the 
‘National Anthem” was given afterwards. Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan was loudly cheered, and recalled to 
the platform to receive a parting salute; and a call was 
also made for Mr. Broughton. Dr. W. Spark gave an 
afternoon organ-recital of works by Bach, Chopin, 
Merkel, Mendelssohn, Spark, and Auber, which was well 
attended and gave great pleasure to the audience. 

In the evening there was a popular concert at low 
prices, consisting of various excerpts from the Festival 
programs. The hall was crammed, and people were sent 
away for want of even standing-room. The Festival 
has been a great success, over 138,000 persons having 
attended it—about 2000 more than at the last Festival. 

The Yorkshire chorus has acquitted itself well, but 
is chorus-singing all that this large county can pro- 
duce? There were once, if we rightly remember, good 
local solo vocalists, and good local orchestral players: 
what has become of them? Perhaps this question 
may be answered satisfactorily in 1883. 








A Bit or Goop Trura.—Wheu we compare England with other 
musical nations, we find that we have the best concerts in the 
world; people who know Germany say that there are better 
concerts in London than abroad, and ihe British traveller is not 
prone to praise anything English, unless while abroad. We get 
credit for our learned doctors of music, and knowledge of theory. 
Dr. Hullah finds that music is not so well taught in elementary 
schools abroad as generally supposed. We are said to have the 
best organists in the ae ; and we are the first country in the 
world for choral singing. As good a musical education can be 
got in England as anywhere else, and we produce our share of 
singers. The public pays for good concerts, and shows its appre- 
ciation of music by talking more nonsense about it than on any 
other subject under the sun. But there is one point, and that a 
most important point, in which we are deficient; we do not pro- 
duce great composers. Englishmen are so diffident that they are 
prejudiced against their own composers in favour of more self- 
asserting foreigners, but great geniuses could certainly overcome 
these prejudices. We produce men with all the necessary tech- 
nical knowledge, but generally without the glorious power of 
writing beautiful melodies. May it be that all tune is crushed 
out of musicians by the dull mechanical training to which they 
submit? A university graduate generally seems to acquire all 
the technical skill necessary to a musician before he even attempts 
a simple hymn tune or pianoforte waltz, and thinking he has all 
the requisite ability, without first gaining experience or preparing 
the public, he boldly attempts the very highest walk of art, and 
publishes an oratorio, perhaps originally his exercise, and then 
apparently collapses, and lives by teaching. How many doctors 
of music have written a few services, and then burst upon the 
astonished world with an oratorio, perhaps on a bold libretto only 
to be treated by a master hand, which bas failed at once because 
of its ponderous dryness and baldness of orchestration! By the 
time a musician has served his apprenticeship of drudgery, and 
acquired the use of his tools, he seems too weary to put them to 
any workmanlike use. The imagination seems to be completely 
crushed.—J. Swinburne, in the Musical Standard. 
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DEATH OF OFFENBACH. 


The following notice of Offenbach’s career is 
slightly abridged from the Standard ;— 


Jacques Offenbach was a composer who, besides the 
musical gifts which are indispensable to success, was 
fortunate also in possessing a perfect appreciation of 
his métier and of his era. He is better known, and has 
left a deeper mark upon his time, than many musicians 
who are spoken of with much more respect and are 
much less seldom heard. Had it pleased the composer of 
‘‘ La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein,” he might have been 
a second Adolphe Adam or a minor Ambroise Thomas, 
but he was quick to perceive where a new line could 
be struck out, and he followed it straightway, reaping 
a material reward which } robably exceeded his expecta- 
tions, and, as regards the less substantial attributes of 
fame, gaining quite as much reputation as he desired. 
Although known eventually as a French composer, and 
being indeed the inventor of opera bouffe, Jacques 
Offenbach was a German by birth, having been born of 
Jewish parents, at Cologne, the 21st of June, 1819. 
His studies were prosecuted at the Paris Conservatoire, 
however, and in the years 1833-34 he was known as a 
promising pupil. In process of time he obtained a 
position which hardly seemed to lead towards the com- 
position of opera bouffe. He was offered, and accepted, 
the post of chef d’orchestre at the Theatre-Frangais, and 
obtained favour by a graceful setting of some of La 
Fontaine’s Fables. He had distinguished himself, 
moreover, as a violoncellist ; but on the whole it was, 
no doubt, a surprise to all but intimate friends to hear, 
in 1855, that M. Offenbach had taken the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, and was going to open it with “ bouffonneries 
musicales,” composed by himself. The limits of vaudeville 
in these days were laxly fixed. The more wild hilarity 
there was in a comedietta the more it was liked, and 
the new manager of the Bouffes-Parisiens, conceived the 
idea of writing music as light and free in tone as the 
pieces it was to illustrate. He did not seek what was 
artistic, but what was amusing, and endeavoured to 
raise not admiration but unadulterated merriment. The 
proceeding was not altogether worthy of respect ; but it 
paid. If it were hinted that the dresses were very short, 
the hint was taken and the dresses were cut shorter; 
if any one said that the dancers were peculiarly free 
aud unrestrained, it was not found that the result was to 
that curtail freedom. The first real hit was made in 1859 
by “‘ Orphée aus: Enfers,” and the wild revelry of the 
famous galop, a measure than which none more irresisti- 

bly gay and dashing was ever written, may be called the 
apotheosis of opera bouffe. The melody was heard all 
over Paris within a week, and soon crossed to this side 
of the Channel, where, in spite of ‘* Bataclan,” “‘Trombal- 
cazar,” and some half-dozen pieces of which extracts had 
been published, Offenbach was little known to the 
public. But his day was coming. ‘ Orphée was fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘ Chanson de Fortunio,” ‘Le Pont de 
Soupirs,” aud some other less successful pieces, and 
Offenbach’s songs began to achieve popularity. ‘ La 
‘* Bell’ Helene” followed. Offenbach had moved to the 
Variétés ; gossip and scandal were busy with his chief 
actress, Hortense Schneider, a blonde Bordeaux grisette, 
who was accepted as the beau ideal of an Offenbachian 
heroine. And the composer went from one success to 
another. ‘‘ La Barbe Bleue” came in 1866, after “ La 


—. 


d’euvre, ‘* La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein,” produced 

in 1867, the year of the Exhibition. Few adults jn 

any part of the civilised world can have forgotten how 

from all directions there used to resound the mock 

martial air ‘‘ Voici le sabre de mon pére,” and how the 

‘* Legende du verre,” and the whole string of tuneful airs, 

almost rivalled the wonderfully popular song in which 

the enamoured Grand Duchesse presented the sabre to 

her stolid ex-trooper. Here, too, Offenbach worked 

vein which he had hitherto tried with good results, 

The ‘* Chanson de Fortunio,” and one or two of his other 

operettas, had contained charming melodies of a tender 

and sympathetic character, which gained immensely by 

contrast with the lively galops and dance measures 

around them; and the Grand Duchess’s love song 

*« Dites-lui,” sung with the intense meaning Schneider 

threw into it, was perhaps the success of the piece, 

For though Offenbach had made popularity and pay 

his chief aims, his art at times reasserted itself, and 

in MM. Meilhac and Halévy he found librettists who 

entirely understood what was wanted and how to supply 

it. ‘* La Périchole”’ followed in 1868, with Schneider as 
the wandering singer and Dupuis—the Fritz of “ La 

Grande Duchesse’’—as her companion ; andthe duet,‘ ‘Il 
Grandira !” was an acceptable substitute for ** Voici le 

Sabre,” while the Letter Song almost eclipsed the 
‘* Dites-luj.” Schneider and the Variétés Company 
came to London, and were heard at the Princess’s and 
the St. James’s, an incident which gave a considerable 
impetus to Offenbach’s popularity. ‘‘ Les Brigands” and 
‘* I’Ile de Tulipatan”’ were not found so satisfactory as 
their predecessors ; but ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant” was 
one of the best of the long series, and won remarkable 
favour in London, where an indifferent imitator of 
Madame Schneider was for a time welcomed. “La 
Princesse de Trebizonde,” soon after its appearance in 
Paris in 1869, was also adapted for the Gaiety. Mr. 
Toole made humorus capital out of the showman 
Cabriolo, and Miss Farren as Regina, Miss Loseby as 
the Prince, and other well-known performers contri- 
buted to swell the composer’s reputation. ‘ Le Roi 
Carotte,” a grand féerie written by M. Sardou, and pro- 
duced at the Gaité, was mainly a pet by reason of its 
bold and direct political satire; but since then it has 
seemed that M. Offenbach never quite reached his 
former level. ‘La Jolie Parfumeuse,” ‘* Madame 
L’ Archiduc,” ‘* La Creole,” ‘* La Boulangere a des Ecus, 
le Docteur Ow,” ‘* La Voyage dans la Lune,” and ‘ La 
Fille du Tambour Major” are, perhaps, the best of the 
numerous works which have come from his prolific pen 
since the height of his fame was achieved a dozen years 
ago, and no doubt the business of directing a theatre 
—for M. Offenbach took the Gaite and produced several 
of his works with much spectacular magnificence—has 
afforded him abundant occupation. In another branch 
of art the composer of ‘* La Grande Duchesse” made 
a successful essay, for having, in 1876, been tempted to 
visit the United States, he wrote and published an 
account of the journey under the title of ‘Notes d'un 
Musicien en Voyage,” with a preface by M. Albert 
Wolff, of the Figaro. 

As a musician, perhaps, M. Offenbach has been under- 
rated. The ring and the jingle of many of his tunes 
have annoyed sensitive ears; his effects were often 
obtained by vulgar means, and—pursuing his early 
plan—in scoring his operas he frequently wrote rather 





Belle Héléne” and this was followed by the chef 
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inexhaustible, If he sometimes repeated himself, at 
other times, considering the large number of his works, 
he was surprisingly fresh; and scattered throughout 
his scores are many passages which show taste and 
feeling, as well as a great command of orchestral re- 
sources. In his later days M. Offenbach could well 
afford to amuse himself, and probably the last work 
upon which he was engaged was a musical joke. M. 
Sardou had sent his old collaborateur a copy of his 
Academy speech, with a note, saying, ‘‘ Set this to 
music if you can !” and Offenbach, accepting the chal- 
lenge, proceeded diligently to work. His last public 
appearance a8 a musician was at Etretat a few weeks 
ago. M. Offenbach owned a villa at the Normandy 
watering-place which Alphonse Karr may be said to 
have discovered. M. Faure also has a pleasant house 
on the Parade, and at a concert for the benefit of the 
Church the famous baritone and composer assisted. 

If it be correct to say that Offenbach did harm to, 
and lowered the tone of, the lyric stage, the evil has 
rectified itself. The tinsel which overlaid the vulgarity 
of opera bouffe was torn aside by the clumsiness of 
English hands until that form of entertainment. was 
driven from our theatre. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





The following music was performed at the fortnightly 
meeting on Oct. 2:—Prelude and Fugue, in C sharp, 
Book 1 (Bach)—Miss A. M. Williams; Recitative and 
Air, “Thy glorious deeds,” ‘ Samson”” (Handel)— 
Seno ag Mr. Livesey Carrotte)—Mr. Bantock 

ierpoint; Prelude and Fugue, in B flat, Op. 85, No. 
6, pianoforte (Mendelssohn)—Miss Margaret Gyde; 
Song (MS.), “*O let the solid ground” (Ida Walter, 
student)—Miss Hilda Wilson ; Preludium and Toccata, 
in D minor, pianoforte (Lachner)—Miss Devey ; 
Recitativo ed Aria, ‘‘ Deh! vieni non tardar” (Mozart) 
—Miss Thudichum, Parepa-Rosa scholar; Prelude, in 
C minor, Book 2, organ (Bach)—Mr. Rowland Briant ; 
Terzettino, ‘* Non é la vaga rosa” (Costa) —Miss Kate 
Tully, Miss Marian McKenzie, Westmoreland scholar, 
and Mr. Robertson ; Allegro Moderato, from Sonata in 
A flat, Op. 39, pianoforte (Weber)—Miss Rose Evans ; 
Song, ‘‘ The Two Stars” (Blumenthal)—Mr. Sinclair 
Dunn ; Novelette, in D, Op. 21, pianoforte (Schumann) 
—Miss Mackness; Aria, “Il mio tesoro”’ (Mozart)— Mr. 
Jones; Fugue, in G, Book 1, pianoforte (Bach); Im- 
promptu in E flat, pianoforte (Schubert)—Miss Sullivan. 

The first Students’ Concert of the season took place 
on Oct. 23, at their hall in Tenterden Street, when 
Mr. Shakespeare conducted. The next concert is an- 
nounced for Nov. 20. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The Gatti series having terminated, Mr. Samuel 
Hayes engaged an orchestra complete at all points, with 
Mr. Weist Hill as conductor, with the idea of giving 
good and “popular” music. At the opening concert 
the program was well varied. Rossini’s overture to 
“* Guillaume Tell” showed the quality of the orchestra ; 
it has rarely been played better. After this, “ L’Arle- 
sienne”’ of Bizet, a gavotte in F, by Bourgault-Ducou- 

ay, and excerpts from Sir Michael Costa's ballet, 





orchestral pieces. Herr Engel’s bagatelle, ‘‘ Elle et 
Lui,” ‘ quadrille” by D’Albert, on themes from 
Audran’s ‘ Olivette,” and Jullien’s ‘“ British Army 
Quadrille,” pleased greatly. Herr Gungl directs his 
own dance-pieces, the ‘‘ Soldaten Lieder,” ‘‘ Amoretten 
Tanze,” &c. The singers were Mdmes. Mary Cum- 
mings, Rose Stuart, and Mathilde Zimeri, Messrs. 
Fred. Wood, Walter Clifford, and W. H. Woodfield. 
The concerts since their opening have been mostly of 
the same kind; but on some occasions a large portion 
of the program has been occupied by good and 
‘*classical”’ music. Indeed we are not sure that on 
the whole the series of concerts will not compare 
advantageously with those given under the directorship 
of Mr. Cowen. The following, for instance, was the 
program for Oct. 29: Part I.—Rossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater,” Mdlle. M. Enequist, Mdme. Mary Cummings, 
Mr. E. Roberts and Mr. H. Kearton, Mr. Weist Hill’s 
Choir of 120 voices; March “ Eli” (Sir M. Costa) ; 
Cavatina, Miss B. Cox; ‘Far greater in his lowly 
state” (Gounod); Chorus, “Thanks be to God,” 
‘* Elijah” (Mendelssohn). Part L1.—Overture, “ Ruy 
Blas ;’ Song, Miss B. Cox, ‘My dearest heart” 
(Sullivan) ; ‘‘ Dance Macabre” (Saint faens); Song, 
Mdlle. Welmi, ‘“‘O Luce di quest’ anima” Donizetti; 
‘‘Crutch ” Polka (Paul Favart); Song, Mr. H. Cross, 
‘*‘ Honour and Arms ” (Handel); Waltz, ‘‘ Marguerite” 
(Caroline Lowthian); Song, “The Village Black- 
smith” (Weiss); Quadrille, ‘ Olivette”’ (D’Albert). 
The theatre is crowded nightly, and the applause 
enthusiastic. 





ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


Few people will regret that the Directors of this now 
successful institution have not confined themselves to 
the path indicated by their original prospectus. The 
public prefer variety, and certainly there has been no 
lack of change in the entertainments provided. Nor 
has the useful been neglected, and any one wishing to 
improve their mind or increase their knowledge will 
find ample opportunity in the permanent exhibitions at 
this place. But amusement of every kind has been 
provided, and of each kind the best procurable. 
Another rather startling novelty is now announced on 
November 1—a Circus on a large scale which shall 
recall the transpontine successes of Ducrow at Astley’s, 
combined with all the modern attractions that have 
since been devised. There will be over 3000 free seats 
in excellent situations, and a great number of reserved 
seats at moderate prices. It is some time since there 
has been a good establishment of the kind in an easily 
accessible locality, and the Horsemanship will no doubt 
be received with favour. 





Tuk Jubilee performance at the Comédie Francaise commemor- 
ating the two hundredth anniversary of its foundation, closed on 
Oct. 28 with a performance of ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
with the original music and divertissements. The theatre has 
been crammed every night. 

Deatn or Mr. Cuartes Harcourt.—The injuries received by 
Mr. Charles Harcourt, the actor (who performed a leading part in 
“The World,” at Drury Lane Theatre), owing to his falling 
through a trap while engaged in rehearsal at the Haymarket 
Theatre recently, have terminated fatally. He remained at 


Charing Cross Hospital, where he died on Wednesday night, Oct. 
27. Mr. Harcourt had been before the London public as a suc- 





“ Alma,” arranged by Mr. Weist Hill, were the chief 





cessful actor for seventeen years. 
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MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBAC 


~ 








MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 


H. 


8s, 


MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. ,, 10s. 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 2/6. 
List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS. 

COMPASS. KEY. PRICE 

On Thy Heart .. .. .. B flat to C 4s. 

The Calendar of Bacchus.. Baritone DtoF D 4s. 

The Novice .. +» «+ Soprano CtoF F 4s. 

Ditto .. .. .. «. Contralto BflattoE flat Eflat 4s. 

The Two Eves .. .. .. Tenor F toG B flat 4s. 

Puff! .. .. .. .. «. Baritone DtoE flat E flat 4s, 

An Old Woman’s Dream... Soprano CtoG Fminor 4s, 

(Vocal Minuet) 

Ditto Ditto Contralto AtoE Dminor 4s, 

The Pedlar’s Song .. .. Sop.orTen. DtoG G 4s. 
(Tyrolienne) 

In the dusk of the Twilight Duet 4s. 

The Artless Thing .. .. Soprano DtoG G Bs. 

(Serio-Comic Song. Illus- 

trated Title) 

Ditto Ditto .. Mez.Sop. CtoF F 3s, 

Dear Old Dad Mez. Sop. CtoE F 4s. 

The Lover’s Comedy.. .. 8. T.B. 2s. 


(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Collection of Airs.. .. .. Arranged by CHarntes GopFERy 
Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” “‘ The 
Novice,” ‘ The First Meeting,” ‘The Cold Collation 
Chorus,’’ ‘“ Dear Old Dad,” ‘“ The Lover's Comedy” 
Arranged by E. AupiBERT 
Collection of Airs. For Violin and Pianoforte Ditto 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 
Airs in the Opera... .,Arranged by Renaup pE ViiBac 
Each book 
Valse Arietta, ‘‘ The First Meeting” Arranged by A. Dz Liste 


Valse Joyeuse, ‘‘ The Lover’s Comedy Trio. Ditto 
Minuet, ‘“‘ An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto 
‘The Novice” .. «. «. «» «- Arranged by GeRaLp 
womens” 8 .s cs se oe Ditto 


Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. «. os RENAUD DE VILBAC 
Fantasia on Popular Airs .. .. .. .. #$Henny Parker 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Madame Favart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet 
A. VizENTINI 


Ditto Lancers. Ditto C.H.R. Marriorr 
Ditto Polka. Ditto E. DEeRANnsartT 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Léon Rogugs 
Ditto * Waltz. Ditto Caro Zorti 
Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Victor Buor 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied 
Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 








J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


4s. 


4s. 
3s. 
8s. 
3s. 
8s. 
3s. 
4s. 
4s. 


4s. 
4s. 
4s. 
4s. 
4s. 
4s. 


at 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.., 


aie ee intimate that they are prepared to execnt, 
) Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste, 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Chute) 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Che Mrchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 75, 
Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 64, 
8d. a line after. 


*.* P.O. OnpgERS IN PAVOUR OF J. SWIFT, Post-Orricz, Hien-Hoxzons, W.0, 
Orrice rok SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS :— 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srreet, Hich Housorn, W.C. 





Apams & Franors, 59, Fuser Srreezt, E.C. 
W. Reeves, 185, Fizet Srreer. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Orcan Burtpg3.—We can only insert ‘‘ Specifications” of modern organsa 
advertisements. 

Ownrnuer.—We do not know whether Mr. Cook—‘‘ Fat” Cook, whens 
Chapel Royal boy—is a descendant of the great circumnavigator. Nor do we 
know whether Grinlin Gibbons was related to the author of ‘‘ Gibbons in F.” 

Bussy.—The living son, like his dead father, is eminently a gentleman 
What is our querist ? 

A. Z.—The whole of Professor Macfarren’s Royal Aeademy Address is gives 
in the “ Musical World ” of Oct. 9. 


Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


—>— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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OFFENBACH. 





By the death of Jacques Offenbach the world at large 
has sustained a heavy loss—not that his place may nd 
be filled—but because pleasant associations of the last 
quarter of a century are suddenly severed. Offenbach 
tried to make the world merry, and he succeeded. He 
absolutely created Opera Bouffe; he lived to see ilé 
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decline, if not its extinction. But he has given us 
much of an equally light and merry character, without 
its coarseness ; and if his compositions are not speci- 
mens of high art, the music is always graceful and 
melodious, well suited to its subject, and always con- 
sistent with the individual part to which it is given. 
His ensembles are always clever, often marvellously 
dramatic, great effects being produced by the judicious 
employment of simple means. If there was occasion- 
ally a want of decorum in the pieces he set, that was 
hardly considered a fault by his French audiences ; and 
the music was not corrupted by equivocal associations- 
In this country, thanks to the virtue of our audiences, 
and the judicious or judicial superintendence of the 
Lord Chamberlain, stage plays are more pure than 
across the Channel ; yet Offenbach has lost no attrac- 
tiveness through any slight modifications that have 
been required in this direction. It is of more impor- 
tance that his works have admitted or required 
elaborate mounting, and great attention to detail of 
stage-management. ‘This has been lavishly afforded in 
England, and a great element of attraction has thus 
been supplied. It is hardly tu be expected that the 
popularity of many of his works will be enduring; but 
a run of hundreds of nights following the production 
of a piece may be considered as honourable as its being 
“kept on the boards,” and played twenty times in 
twenty years. 

Offenbach never affected the airs of a great composer ; 
he began his art-life seriously enough, and he had 
studied much and well; he knew something of great 
composers, aud he could probably write music in the 
style of any one he chose. His imitation of Meyerbeer 
deceived Adolph Adam—good composer and discerning 
critic as he was. When he took to Opera Bouffe, he 
wrote grotesque—often absurd—parts for his band; but 
he saw his error, and reformed his practice. How he 
has written and what he has done since, we all know; 
had he been longer spared, he would have done more, 
and probably even better. 

Offenbach has left plenty of composers who have 
adopted his modus operandi. Hitherto no individual 
has been so successful; but there are those who have 
rn him close, and it is not too much to hope that 
Comic Opera may be yet further developed, and that 
this development may be in a desirable and more 
artistic direction. If so, the more honour to Jacques 
Offenbach, who discovered and so well worked the vein. 

In private life Offenbach was most estimable. He 
was warmly attached to his home and his family, had 
many friends, and not an enemy. He was always con- 
siderate and courteous ; and since his death not an 


unkind word has been uttered in reference to him or 
his career, 











TWOPENNY CONCERTS. 


. The immense increase in the consumption of to- 


attributed by some to the introduction of the Wilhem 
method of teaching singing: for as the Hullah classes 
increased so did the taste for cigars British and 
Foreign, and also for that abomination of modern 
society, the dirty (or “‘coloured ”) pipe. Post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. Some folks indeed will contend that 
the modern Music Hall is the direct outcome of 
Singing for the Million, but we are not inclined to lay 
that enormity at the door of any musical system. 
Indeed examples of the music-hall existed in a more 
offensive form long before the Hullah classes were startcd. 
Neither is the smoke nuisance an unmitigated evil, as 
it has almost destroyed the more objectionable habit of 
snuff-taking. Since the early days of William Cobbett 
and Henry Brougham there have been many and 
various propositions put forth fur the improvement 
of the lower classes—religious and anti-religious, 
social and restrictive, moral and closely verging on 
immorality. Most of such schemes indicated the 
strong individuality of their projectors: some were 
mere ‘‘crotchets;’ some were tried, and utterly 
failed; none attained more than very partial and 
short-lived success. Music has had some influence 
for good, especially on the young; and children’s 
singing has at lease temporarily gladdened may a 
squalid home. The lower classes are still to be 
be regenerated; and the work has become that of the 
many: individual opinions are to be sunk, all is to 
of neutral tint, and everybody is to co-operate in in- 
ducing a kind of paradise for the poor by the agency 
of—Coffee, Smoke, and Music. By such means 
working-men are to be reformed and refined, their 
family life is to be perfected, the Demon of Drink is 
to be exorcised, and if their homes are not sufficiently 
attractive, relaxation and culture are to be provided at 
a nominal charge and within reasonable distance. 

The courtly suburb of Kensington is to be the scene of 
an experiment of this kind. Notwithstanding the 
improvements in the neighbourhood, there is yet a very 
large population consisting of the classes who live by 
their labour--from the well-paid artisan down to the 
costermonger. These are to be catered for, and the 
plan is thus announced :— 


“ Under the title of ‘ Twopeuny Conceris,’ a series of high-class 
popular concerts will be given in the New Town Hall, Kensington, 
during the ensuing winter. At the present day, so much attention 
has been drawn to the necessity of providing rational and elevat- 
ing amusements for the working classes, that it is unnecessary to 
point out the enormous influence for good which such a series of 
concerts must exert. The opening of the New Town Hall with a 
large concert-room, capable of holding over nine hundred people, 
seemed to offer an exceptionally favourable opportunity for the 
attempt. There will be twelve concerts, which will take place on 
every alternate Tuesday evening. The scheme has been taken up 
on all sides most warmly, both Ly influential residents in and near 
Kensington, and by members of the musical profession who have 
been asked to give their help. In arranging the programs, the 
aim will be to raise the taste of the people by the introduction of 
movements from classical works, while, at the same time, care will 
be takentomake the oncertsthoroughly interesting to the class 
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already promised their help. His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.G., 
is the president, and Mr. Ridley Prentice is the musical director. 
A musical committee has been appointed, consisting of Mr. A. D. 
Coleridge, Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, and Mr. Ridley Prentice.” 

An excellent idea, no doubt, though not altogether 
new, as something of the kind has been tried in a much 
bigger building in the neighbourhood. 

All these schemes presuppose an amount of leisure- 
time in the working-man and his belongings, and a desire 
to spend it in the way which is thought best for them 
by others. If such people have nothing better to do they 
will, perhaps, go to the New Town Hall Concert; 
perhaps, too, they may pay the two-pence, though this 
will be a stumbling-block to many at the outset. But 
if the real ‘‘lower classes” go at all, it will not be for long : 
they will find themselves too dirty, or too tired, or not 
sufficiently cultivated for the society of their neighbours ; 
for if the concerts be worth anything at all, there will 
be a goodly mixture of the broadcloth with the fustian ; 
and it will bethe old story of the ‘‘ Mechanics’ Institutes” 
over again. The programs are to be carefully selected 
by a “committee,” and Professor Macfarren, Lady 
Benedict, Messrs. Broadwood, Messrs. Steinway, and 
a large number of professional artists have promised 
their help. Kensington has got a Town Hall, and it is 
well to make some use of it. But we do not think that 
Twopenny Concerts are good in themselves, or that 
they will be of much service to the poorer classes. The 
home of the workman is his natural resort after his 
day’s labour, The influence of his children, now that 
they are being systematically educated, must tend to 
refine his home and its surroundings. Is it wise to 
draw him away from it, even if it is possible? There 
are now plenty of artisan homes where music is culti- 
vated, and as a refining agent here is its power. A 
love of music can find gratification in other ways than 
by going to concerts. The working-man will not give 
up his “ bacca,” for the Music, and the Twopenny 
Concerts will probably end in Smoke. 





Since the above was in type one of these concerts 
has come off; we will say nothing of the music or its 
performance. The following additional information is 
given by a contemporary :— 

‘* Admission tu these concerts is to be obtained by the purchase 
of twopenny tickets—which, however, will not be by any means 
indiscriminately offered ; some seats will be reserved at the charge 
of one shilling, and the whole of the balcony is set apart for the 
accommodation of young men and women engaged in the neigh- 
bouring shops, who are expected to pay seven shillings and 
sixpence for the entire series of twelve performances.” 

The overflowing audiences will therefore consist of 
—1, The Great Unwashed (only a limited supply) at 
Twopence ; 2, Shopgirls and Shopmen (assorted) at 
Fifteenpence a Pair; 8, other sorts and conditions of 
Men at A Shilling each: being thus ticketed there 
can be no confusion. We presume that special seats 
will be reserved for the Noble and other Patrons of the 
Undertaking. 



































































A MUSICAL FAMINE. 





The recent proceedings before the Licensing Magis 
trates for Buildings used for Music and Dancing in thy 
Metropolis and suburbs have more interest than com. 
mon—not so much for what was accomplished as for 
the danger we have escaped. Several licenses wer 
granted as matter of course: others after a few question 
had been more or less satisfactorily answered. Thy 
Oxford Music Hall had its license renewed : Gener 
Brownrigg putting in a just claim for the soldier; 
uniform in public places. The Alexandra Palace way 
unanimously voted a renewal; strange to say §} 
James’s Hall had a very small majority in its favour: 
this highly respectable institution having offended by 
allowing a ball for the benefit of Mr. Baum, late of 
Cremorne. There was a good deal of discussion 
before the license was granted. We shudder h 
think what would have been the fate of Musical 
London had the “small majority” been absent 
or yielding. Our season would been a blank. What 
would have become of Mr. Austin—of the Sacra 
Harmonic Society, of the Richter concerts, th 
Populars, the Philharmonic, the Niggers who neve 
leave the Hall, and all the miscellaneous patrons o 
our best situated and best known music-room? Th 
danger is past, however, and Society can breathe again. 
It is to be noticed that there was no opposition to the 
license except on the Bench. The Aquarium had a lam 
majority in its favour ; the Bench were unanimous for the 
Criterion in Coventry-street, and for a Coffee Palace a 
Hammersmith. Fathers of families will rejoice that th 
license was refused to the freshly-named Argyll Rooms; 
while bachelors will be even more pleased that Evansi 
has had the license restored. A music and danciy 
license was granted to the Marlborough Rooms i 
Regent Street because they were to be used only fw 
Balls, the solitary Ball in the same neighbourhood 
having nearly shut up St. James’s Hall. One is w 
minded of the adage: ‘“‘One murder,” &c. On the 
whole, however, the proceedings of the Bench wil 
meet with general approval. 

The Surrey Bench were not so much vexed. That 
very decorous suburb Clapham, has been given of late 
to a little mild dissipation at the Marble Skating Rink, 
which had obtained a music license with the unde 
standing that the music was not to accompany tt 
skating. A dancing license was applied for—dancig 
no doubt including skating. The new license wi 
unanimously refused. Worse than that, the mui 
license was refused also. Clapham’s itself again! 4 
music and dancing license was also granted to the dl 
Coburg, afterwards the Victoria Theatre, which is bei 
converted into a ‘* Music Hall on Temperance Principles,’ 
with Coffee Palace attached, the Archbishop of Canter 
bury (who lives not far off) having got up a Compal] 
whose Shareholders include the Duke and the Deand 
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kc. We hope that the new undertaking will prosper : 
it offers another instance of the strange mutability of 
human affairs. 











NOTES. 





On Sunday, October 3, St. Pancras Church, celebrated for the 
remarkable part which the congregation used to take in the musical 
portion of the service, under the late organist, Mr. Henry Smart, 
was reopened for service, after considerable repairs and renova- 
tion. For the last two months the church has been in the hands 
of Messrs. Crace, who have succeeded in imparting an aspect of 
warmth and refinement to an interior which certainly lacked those 
qualities. The walls are now painted red; the large flat 
“offered” ceiling light with blue panels; the gallery fronts 
light, with bronze and gold enrichments. The apse, with its six 
great green marble columns, is now richly decorated with 
horizontal bands of ornament on gold ground, and a gold freize 
with inscription. The cornices are boldly relieved with gilding. 
The seating of the church is but little altered. New warming 
apparatus and other structural improvements have been carried 
out under the architect, Mr. Salter. The vicar, the Hon. and 
Rev. Canon Spence (who succeeded the present Bishop of 
Rochester), has actively promoted the works, which will cost over 
£3000. The necessary funds are being raised by a committee of 
the congregation. St. Pancras Church was built in 1820-22, from 
the designs of Inwood, at a cost of over £76,000. Viewed as a 
Christian Church the building is hardly to be commended: at the 
same time it shows one of the least offensive adaptations of the 
Church steeple to the Grecian temple. Eight thousand pounds 
seems a large sum to have been spent in interior decoration. 





The South London Choral Association, established in 1869 for 
the practice of the Tonic Sol-fa Method, has taken a lease of the 
Surrey Masonic Hall, Camberwell New Road. The building 
consists of a hall seating about 700 persons, a masonic ‘‘ temple,” 
banqueting-room, and offices. To these are being added a lecture- 
room (to seat 200), library and reading-room, class-room, &.—at 
& cost of about £1200. This portion of the building will be 
designated the “ South London Institute of Music,” and will ac- 
commodate classes for the study of vocal music, musical theory, 
composition, counterpoint, private lessons in solo singing, piano- 
forte, &c. Amongst the arrangements of the advanced choir for 
the ensuing season, are a series of three concerts at St. James’s 
Hall, and the engagement to provide a choir for each of Messrs. 
Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts. The profession mostly 
stigmatise the Sol-fa notation as ‘‘ barbarous,”—and we certainly 
feel no special call to object; but sneers will not check the 
irruption of the “barbarians.” Strange that musicians can see 
nothing but the “ notation;’ what they will have to contend with 
is knowledge (no matter how acquired) plus organisation. 





On Oct. 11 at the Social Science Congress in the department of 
Art, Signor Alberto Bach read a paper “ On Musical Education.” 
He pointed out that in the teaching of singing the first injury to 
the taste of the people is done in the elementary classes. The 
unison screaming in schools was ruinous to the delicate instincts 
of the young. Individual treatment and correct elassification of 
Volces ought to be adopted, with the compass of exercises and 
Songs confined to one octave. Afterwards a gradual development 
of the sense of harmony would be requisite. The imperfect taste 
of the public was the result of mediocre and bad, inartistic com- 
Positions and performances, for which both executants and pro- 
fessors of art were to blame. The art itself was losing by the 
superficiality of this general music making. To the artists them- 
selves the most modern so-called dramatic style of singing the 

h keys with overpowering instrumentation was doing the 
Greatest harm. Signor Bach, throughout his paper, discussed 





many interesting technicalities of song, and concluded by advo- 
cating that every large and opulent city in the land ought to have 
its Conservatorio or Academy of Music. 





The will of Mr. John Curwen, Tonic Sol-fa publisher, 8, 
Warwick Lane, who died on May 26 last at Heaton Mersey, near 
Stockport, Cheshire, has been proved by John Spencer Curwen 
and Joseph Spedding Curwen, the acting executors, the 
personal estate being sworn under £25,000. 





There will shortly be sold, at Klausenberg, in Transylvania, the 
piano which belonged to the great maestro Beethoven. It was 
manufactured eighty years ago, and presented to the composer by 
the famous maker, Wagel, of Pesth, while Beethoven was writing 
“Fidelio.” On one of the panels is a portrait of the great 
musician at twenty years of age. 





The Vienna correspondent of the Globe writes :—‘‘ Baronin 
Wallhofen (Pauline Lucca), the excellence of whose voice is only 
equalled by that of her heart, left on Oct. 11 for Olmiitz to hear 
young Herr Bodanyi try to sing as Raoul in the ‘“‘ Huguenots.’ 
I say ‘try’ advisedly, for the young man’s voice is weak—very 
weak, indeed ; but, en revanche, he is more than ‘ passing hand_ 
some,’ a fact, however, which did not save him from being told 
that his services at Wiesbaden (where he nearly sent the manager, 
Herr Jahn, and the patient public wild with his singing) would no 
longer be required. But he had no patronne at that time, or, at 
all events, no influential one, like ‘Madame la Baronne,’ who is. 
very tender to young singers, with or without voices, if they are 
beaux garcons. It is understood that Bodanyi is @ toute force to 
be engaged for the Vienna stage. Alas! jf his voice were only as 
eloquent as his eyes, for we cannot all feel like Madame !”’ 





The removal of the Sacred Harmonic Society from Exeter Hall 
to St. James’s Hall has involved a re-arrangement of their 
Orchestra ; but though reduced in numbers, the Committee believe 
that this will be more than compensated by the new conditions 
under which the Society will now be carricd on. The prospectus 
for the Forty-Ninth Season, 1880-81, announces Nine Concerts, 
commencing on December 3, with a program of three works which 
have not been performed for some years, viz., Beethoven’s Mass in 
C, and Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion” and ‘ Christus.” The 
Christmas performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” will take place on 
December 17. Among the works to be performed during the 
Season will be found Handel’s Coronation Anthem, ‘* The King 
shall rejoice,” and Oratorio ‘“‘ Samson ;” Mendelssohn’s *‘ Athalie,” 
‘Hymn of Praise,” and “ Elijah;” Cherubini’s ‘‘ Requiem;” 
Benedict’s ‘‘St. Cecilia ;” Costa’s ‘‘Naaman;’’ and Rossini’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater” and ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.” The Band will still 
comprise the most eminent performers in the musical profession. 
The Artists already announced are Mdmes. Sherrington, Anna 
Williams, Osgood, Marriott, C. Penna, Enequist, and Jones,— 
Soprano. Mesdames Patey, Enriquez, Hancock, and Orridge,— 
Contraltos. Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Ed. Lloyd, Maas, Wells, 
and Cummings,—Tenors. Messrs. Santley, Bridson, King, 
Hilton, and C. Henry,—Basses. Mr. Willing continues his post 
as organist, and Sir Michael Costa, whose great abilities have for 
the past thirty-three years been exerted on behalf of the Society, 
will still fulfil the important duties of conductor. 





Mr. John S. Clarke, who for several days had been suffering 
from a painful internal affection, was unable to appear at the 
Haymarket Theatre on Oct. 21. Mr. Clarke, we are glad to say, 
has recovered, and has resumed his engagement. 





The ancient ceremony of chopping faggots and counting horse- 
shoes and hobnails by the Sheriffs, as ‘‘ service” for property 
transferred to the City, was observed at the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer’s Office on Oct. 29. 
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That clever musician and composer, Mr. W. C. Levey, an- 
nounces three benefits at Covent Garden on Monday, November 
1, and the following Wednesday and Thursday. An Irish 
overture by Mr. Levey will be performed, conducted by Mr. H. 
Weist Hill. 

The London Church Choir Association will hold their eighth 
annual festival in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Thursday evening, 
November 4, when the anthem composed for the Association by 
Mr. Hamilton Clarke, and the service by Mr. C. E. Stephens, 
will be sung. 

The municipal authorities at Weimar have instructed the police 
to insist on all windows being closed during pianoforte playing, 
and we are told that their example has been followed at Coburg. 
Is the object to secure the pianists from interruption, or to pre- 
vent them frightening the houses ? 





The full score of Sterndale Bennett’s overture ‘* The Naiades” 
is the work prescribed for analysis by the candidates for the 
degree of Mus. Bae., at Cambridge. The examination will take 
place on Dec. 2 and following day. 





The following curious letter appears in a récent number of 
Dexter Smith’s Musical Record:—‘“To the Editor:—In a 
late number of your paper I noticed an inquiry in regard to the 
authorship of the tune ‘ Antioch.’ It is taken from three com- 
positions of Handel. The first line is from ‘ Angels ever bright 
and fair,’ in ‘ Jephthah ;’ the duet is taken bodily from another 
of Handel’s compositions, the name of which at this moment I 
eannot call to mind ; the fugne and ending, from the introduction 
to ‘Comfort ye my people,’ in the ‘Messiah.—W. H. H. T. 
—San Francisco, Cal.” 





Mdme. Taglioni—the once celebrated danseuse, who has 
resided in London since the Franco-German war, and who is in 
her seventy-third year, has given up her profession as a teacher of 
dancing, and left London for Marseilles, where she intends to 
reside with her son. This lady has worked hard and well all 
her life, and has earned her retirement. We wish her many 
years of quiet and happiness. 





M. Delibes is finishing ‘“‘ La Belle Surette ” of Offenbach. 
‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann” is in the hands of M. Guinnard 
who will complete the instrumentation. 





Mr. Walter Bache will give his annual pianoforte recital at 
St. James’s Hall on November 1. The program contains Bach’s 
* Suit Anglaise,” No. 5; Liszt’s “‘ Bénédiction de Didu dans la 
Solitude,” and a transcription by the Abbé of a Sarabande and 
Chaconne from Handel’s “ Almira ;” and Chopin’s Sonata Op. 
35. Six songs by Cornelius are to be sung by Miss Anna Williams. 
A pianoforte recital will occupy the place of the usual orchestral 
concert in the spring ; but Mr. Bache hopes to give a repetition 
of Liszt’s Faust Symphony in the spring of 1882. 





A new volume of poems of M. Victor Hugo, bearing the curious 
title of “l’Ane,” has just appeared. The ass enters on an 
expedition to explore humanity from a philosophic and esthetic 
point of view, and is so disgusted at the result that he returns to 
his thistles in disgust. The poet adds a concluding chapter, in 
which, in noble language, he expresses his belief in progress, and 
universal love and brotherhood. However dark the prospect, 
brighter things exist, and the eclipse aver, the star of humanity 
will shine forth in permanent brilliancy, 





M. Albert Wolff, of the Paris Figaro, who is one of the few 
literary men who are on terms of friendship*with Victor Hugo, 
gives an interesting account of the poet at home. He lives in a 





snug house in the Avenue d’Eylau, where he is ‘‘ at home ” every 
Thursday evening. The master of the house wears evening dress, 
but replaces the white tie of society with a white silk handkerchief, 
loosely arranged round his neck. His white hair and beard givg 
him a venerable appearance, and his manner to all comers is 4 
happy union of courtliness and cordiality. When a lady is intro. 
duced to him he invariably kisses her hand. M. Wolff asked him 
a number of questions, which the poet very readily answered, 
He said among other things that in his opinion his best work wag 
‘‘ Les Chatiments,” because it had punished one crime, and would 
prevent its recurrence. He had completed a drama bearing the 
significant title of ‘* Torquemada,” but will not allow it to be 
performed until after his death. Victor Hugo is a capital 
listener; he has the happy art of making his guests feel at 
home; he enjoys his dinner, but is abstemious, and he never 
smokes. 





Jules Offenbach, the elder brother of the celebrated composer, 
died a few days after the latter, in a Maison de Santé, where 
he has b een for some time. 





The Princess of Wales presented Mdme. Taglioni with a valuable 
article of bijouterie before she left England, in acknowledgment 
of the care she had bestowed in the instruction of her children 
in dancing. 





There is to be, it is said, a season of high-class German Operas 
at Drury Lane Theatre during next summer, with a complete 
and competent company under the direction of Herr Hans 
Richter. Mozart and Wagner will be the extremes of the reper. 
toire. ™ 





The * School Guardian,’ has the following remarks on Cathe- 
dral Schools :—‘ The ancient ‘‘ Song Scole” was primarily a 
Cathedral foundation for training choristers. In some places it 
has fallen into disuse, or become merged in some other institution; 
but it was never more needed than now, when the culture of 
Church wusic is being extended into almost every parish. In 
the ‘*Song Scole” music should take the place which science 
occupies in others, and should be the speciality of the institution. 
From such schools shonld emanate our future organists and 
singers, with a large number of earnest young men as candidates 
for Holy Orders. There is a great demand just now for a supply 
of good men for the ministry. If our Cathedral schools were 
well organised, with special reference to their primary objects, 
and if exhibitions to the Universities were attainable by the best 
scholars, a large number of highly respectable lads—-the sons of 
clergymen, professional men, and teachers—possessing a good 
voice and marked musical capacity, would be only too glad to be 
admitted and to pass through a course qualifying them alike for 
the general studies of the University and the cultivation of their 
special gift. On taking their degree, if their voices continued, 
they might return to the Cathedral as inmates of the theological 
college, and members of the choir, until ready for ordiuation. 
Such an arrangement would not only open a good career to 
musical boys, but would keep up the supply of choristers, 
smooth the way of many an earnest young man to Holy Orders, 
and send him forth to his work with accomplishments that 
would be of immense use both to himself and the Church in 
after-life. There is a considerable demand for musical clergymen, 


and the proper development of the Cathedral School would go 
far to meet it.” 





In consequence of the falling off last year in the subscriptions 
for reserved seats at the Crystal Palace concerts the question 
came before the Directors whether any changes should be made 
in the arrangements. They determined that the usual gran! 
should be continued ; and we trust that the season now begun 
may be so prosperous as to render even a discussion of the 
matter quite unnecessary for the future. 
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HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 





On Oct. 18 the winter season at Her Majesty’s 
opened with « Faust,” and a full house assembled to 
pear M. Gounod’s delightful work. Mdme. Elisa 
Widmar, who was to have played Margherita, did not 
appear, and Madile. Bauermeister undertook at a short 
notice to fill the vacant part. Though it cannot be said 
that there is anything particularly brilliant about her 

rformance of Margherita, there is something which 
is often better than brilliancy—a quiet appreciation of 
the character, an artistic rendering of the music, and 
withal a simplicity and absence of affectation which 
are in themselves no little charm. The Faust was 
Signor Vizzani, who is not new to the Anglo-Italian 
boards, though some years have passed since he was 
last heard. In the ‘‘ Salve! dimora,” he was much 
applauded. Signor Ordinas was the Me/istofele, and his 
performance was careful and competent. Mdlle. Olga 
de Morini, played Siebel on the whole with good 
results ; she sang in good style. Mr. George Fox, who 
has often played Valentino on the English stage, is 
a musician of ability, and a good singer, but his voice 
is scarcely strong enough for so large a house, Signor 
Li Calsi conducted. 

On Oct. 19 a large audience was attracted to hear 
the “‘ Favorita,” with the first appearance of Mdme. 
Trebelli as Leonora, and a new tenor and a new baritone 
in the parts of Fernando and King Alfonso. The lady 
more than fulfilled the expectations that had been 
raised. Mdme. Trebelli sang the music with grace and 
delicacy of style, and displayed the firm dramatic power 
which she uses so well, and knows so well how to keep 
within bounds. The audience were evidently much 
struck with her beautiful delivery of ‘“‘O mio Fer- 
nando,” and would have broken into applause, but 
suppressed the show of their delight in order that the 
introduction of the cabaletta should not suffer. Signor 
Cantoni has an agreeable voice of tenor quality, and 
his performance was equal and occasionally impressive. 
The “ Spirto gentil”” was encored. The new baritone, 
Sgnor Quintilli-Leoni, indulges in too much tremolo. 
He is an experienced singer, but his voice is rough, 
and his transitions of tone are too violent. Signor 
Ordinas, as Baldassare, sang much better than on the 
Mdlle. Bauermeister, as Inez, did all 
she could for the part. The opera was repeated on 
Oct, 21 and 25, 

“‘ La Sonnambula” was produced on the 20th for the 
debyt of Mdlle, De Bressolles, a young French vocalist, 
Whose performance was hardly satisfactory. 

_Bizet’s “‘ Carmen” was produced on the 22nd, the 
title part being taken by Mdme. Trebelli, whose ren- 
dering was artistic and charming as ever. Mdmes. 
Bauermeister and Barnardelli were acceptable repre- 
sentatives of Paquita and Mercedes, and Signor Runcio 
was impassioned and picturesque as Don Jose. Mr. G. 
Fox attempted the part of Escamillo, but want of 
power prevented his talent being successful. Malle. 
Olga de Morini’s impersonation of Micaela was grace- 
ful and intelligent, but her voice was hardly equal to 
the demands on it. The chorus deserves praise for 
their care and variety of expression. 

On Oct. 28 Lucia di Lammermoor” was produced 
with the following cast. Edgardo, Signor Vizzani; 
a Signor Quintilli-Leoni; Raimordo, Signor 

hilberti ; Arturo, Signor Zenari-Conti; Normano, 














Signor Bertocchi; Alisa, Mdlle. Barnadelli; and Lucia, 
Mdlle, Rosina Isidor; the last named making her first, 
appearance at Her Majesty’s. Mdme. Isidor’s voice 
is rich and agreeable, and she sings in good style; her 
intonation is true, and her vocalisation is effeetive. 
and graceful. A little more command of pathos and 
sentiment is all that is wanting ; she goes through the 
familiar part in the usual style, without being affected 
by the situation. Mdme. Isidor’s performance pleased 
the audience, and she was much applauded. 

There was another début on the 26th, when Malle. 
Lorenzini Gianoli took the part of Norma. This lady 
shows dramatic power and sings correctly. She has 
also experience, with corresponding loss of freshness of 
voice. She was nervous, too, yet considerable credit 
is due-to her performance, and she was very well re- 
ceived. 

** Faust” was repeated on the following night with 
a new Margherita, Mdlle. Widmar, who on the whole 
made a good impression. On the next two evenings 
“Lucia” and ** Carmen” were repeated. On Saturday, 
Oct. 80, a performance of ‘ Rigoletto” was announced 
‘by special desire,” the litle-part by Signor Aldighieri, 
and (Gilda by Mdme. Rosina Isidor. 


THE GERMAN REED ENTERTAINMENT. 


— 








A new piece entitled “‘ The Turquiose Ring,” which 
has occupied three writers, Messrs. G. W. Godfrey and 
E. Craigie for the words and Mr. Lionel Benson for the 
music, was produced for the first time on Oct. 20, and 
met with complete success, The story is simple but 
ingenious. Lady Turtle, the wife of an ex-Lord Mayor, 
is at Nice with her husband, and one day she sees @ 
pretty peasant girl, Pauline, asleep at the foot of a tree. 
Charmed by the gentle face, Lady Turtle slips a tur- 
quoise ring, a present from her husband, on the girl’s 
finger. There Jacques, Pauline’s lover, finds the jewel, 
and he disbelieves her account of the way in which she 
obtained it. The ring is thrown away, but presently, 
when found, Jacques claims it, and Turtle is made ex- 
tremely jealous thereby, presuming that his wife has 
bestowed it upon the handsome peasant. The compli- 
cation is easily wound up, and brings the piece to a 
satisfactory end. Mr. Lionel Benson’s music is 
melodious and appropriate, especially Pauline’s song, 
‘‘ Here, where the purple violet grows.” Mr. Alfred 
Bishop and Miss Brandon play the lovers, Mr. Alfred 
Reed and Miss Hudspeth represent the alderman and 
his wife, and Mr. Corney Grain takes the part of the 
innkeeper at Nice. An amusing sketch called ‘ The 
Haunted Room,” interpreted by Mr. Corney Grain, 
follows. The hero, a guest at a country-house, is told 
off to sleep in the haunted room, and, lobster may- 
onnaise having much to do with the event, he details 
the extraordinary musical adventures which befell 
him, Mr. Grain is highly successful. “4A Flying 
Visit ” concludes the entertainment. 





MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES, 


On Oct. 14 the Court of Middlesex Sessions sat for the 
purpose of hearing applications for licences for musie and 
dancing under the Act of 42 and 43 Vict., cap. 18. The day was 
devoted to unopposed applications, among which were the Musie- 
hall, Store-street; the Freemasons’ Tavern; the Holborn Town 
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Hall; the Town Hall, Kilburn; and the Arundel Great Hall, 
Arundel-street. On the application of John Henry Jennings for 
a renewal of his licence for the Oxford Music Hall, Major Lyon 
and others asked questions concerning the management of the 
hall and its frequenters, which were satisfactorily answered, and 
the licence was then renewed. General Brownrigg drew the 
attention of the Court to a fact which had lately been brought to 
his knowledge, that in many instances soldiers in uniform had 
been refused admission to public entertainments. This was, to 
his mind, most unjustifiable; and he considered that any one 
wearing her Majesty's uniform did really honour a place of amuse- 
ment by his presence. He hoped it would be understood that no 
such interruption would take place in future. 

Mr. Poland appeared on behalf of William Henry Jones for 
a renewal of a licence for music previously granted to John 
Bartram and Henry Roberts, for the Alexandra Palace, Muswell- 
hill, which was unanimously granted. 

George Leslie applied for a renewal of a licence for music and 
dancing for the St. James’s Hall, Regent-street. Inspector 
Shepherd said that a ball of an objectionable nature had been held 
im this hall, and before it took place the attention of Mr. Leslie 
had been called by the police to the parties who were getting up 
the ball. This ball was promoted by parties who were objection- 
able for the benefit of Mr. Baum, the late lessee of the Cremorne 
Gardens. A great deal of correspondence had taken place between 
the Police Commissioners and the proprietors of the hall in 
relation to the character of the persons who would be most likely 
to attend the ball. Mr. Leslie said the Committee allowed the 
hhall to be used for the benefit of Mr. Baum, and they bad a com- 
munication with the police at Scotland-yard, who offered some 
objections but he understood that they had withdrawn their object- 
ttiens, and the ball was held. There was considerable discussion, 
but after further explanations by Mr. Leslie the licence was 
granted by a small majority. 

On the following day the Court sat to hear opposed applications. 

Mr. M. Williams supported an application for the Royal 
Aquarium in Westminster for music only. Mr. Goodman opposed 
on the part of Mr. Stephen Ford and other Fellows of the Royal 
Aquarium, on the ground of the departure from the original idea. 
Instead of endeavouring to carry out these aims the Aquarium 
had been turned into a gigantic music-hall, and at night no 
respectable man could take his wife. Mr. S. Ford was examined, 
and stated among other things that none of the fashionable and 
exclusive fétes promised had been held, no private societies held 
conversaziones, no literary or scientific people held meetings there. 
A consumptive attempt had been made to encourage fine art in 
the picture gallery, but the space had been appropriated to naked 
Zulus and industrious fleas. The conduct of the young men and 
wornen who were to be seen there at night, he compared to that 
of beasts. Other evidence was given pro and con. Ultimately, 
when the Chairman put the question whether the licence should 
be renewed, the magistrates voted that it should, by a majority of 
83 to 6. 

Messrs. Spiers and Pond applied for a renewal of the licence 
for music and dancing for the Criterion, which was granted 
unanimously. 

Mr. Charles Ashby applied fora licence for the Anchor Hall 
and Coffee Palace, Hammersmith. He said that this establish- 
ment had been opened by a society whose object was not to make 
money, but merely to promote the cause of temperance by the 
additional inducement of musical entertainments. It was opposed 
by Mr. Watson, who held a licence for the Town Hall, which wag 
only one hundred yards’ distant. The licence was granted 
unanimously. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine appeared in support of an application 
for a licence for the Trocadéro Grand Café, 7 and 8, Great Wind. 
mill-street, Haymarket; formerly the Argyll Rooms. The 
licence was refused by a majority of 28 to 23. 

Mr. Barnes Amor applied for a music licence only for the Grand 
Hotel, Piazza, Covent Garden. Mr. Williams said that although 








this was put down as a new licence, it was really the renewal of ay 
old licence. He referred to the history of the establishment which 
used to be called Evans’s Music Hall, and to the circumstancy 
which led to the withdrawal of the licence. The licence, ag jt 
existed at the time, was taken up by Mr. Amor, and from jeg, 
to year that licence was renewed by the magistrates. The musig 
provided had been of a first-class character as long as Mr. Amor 
had the place. It unfortunately happened that people of 
questionable character came to frequent the place, and the liceng 
was withdrawn. The cause which led to that withdrawal Mr. 
Amor could not, under the circumstances, avoid. All that Mr. 
Amor now asked was to be allowed to have what the magistrate 
offered him twelve months ago—namely, a music licence only. Mr, 
Amor had imprudently, in a fit of temper, refused that a year ago, 
The application had met with no opposition, and the petition jy 
its support was signed by every respectable inhabitant of the 
neighbourhood. The Chairman put the question that the licenc 
be granted, on the express condition that no women should by 
admitted to any part of the establishment, and the Magistrates 
voted in favour of the licence on the condition named. 

Mr. Besley applied for a music and dancing licence for the 
Marlborough Rooms, 307, Regent street. He explained that the 
rooms were intended to supply the want felt by the shutting up of 
the Hanover Square Rooms, Guarantees having been given that 
the rooms would be used only for balls, and not asa public 
dancing establishment, the licence was granted. 

After disposing of the other cases, the Court adjourned. 





At the special sitting of the Justices of Surrey on Oct. 21, Mr. 
Mews applied, on behalf of Mr. J. Clench, for a renewal of the 
music licence held by him for the Marble Rink, Clapham, and also 
for a licence for dancing. The Chairman said the music licence 
was granted on condition that there should be no skating to the 
accompaniment of musie, and he found that condition had not been 
complied with. The Applicant stated thet he had given orders to 
his manager not to allow skating, and every effort was madeto 
prevent the frequenters of that place from infringing the regula- 
tion. Applicant said the Rink was not licensed for the 
sale of drink; but he sold wines and lemonade under his licence 
as a Free Vintner. The Chairman said it appeared to him that the 
Applicant and his Manager had shown a disposition to defy the 
Bench, and to set at naught its authority. Mr. Dermer (a 
magistrate) said if the Applicant could not stop the skating he 
could stop the music which interrupted the skaters. The Bench 
were unanimous in refusing the application. Mr. Mews then 
applied for a renewal of the music licence. The Chairman: That 
is also refused. 

Mr. Besley applied, on behalf of the Coffee Music Halls Company 
(Limited), for a music and dancing licence for the Royal Victoria 
Theatre, Waterloo Road. He said this building had been purchased 
by the Company for the purpose of converting it into a music hall 
conducted on temperance principles, and to enable them to effect 
that object a music and dancing licence was required. The 
Company had recently been formed, under the auspices of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and other influential persons. Amongst 
the shareholders were the Duke of Westminster, Lord and Lady 
Ducie, Lord and Lady Mount Temple, the Dean of Westminster, 
the Rev. Brooke Lambert, and Sir Julius Benedict. Over £6000 
had been subscribed, and it was proposed to spend £3000 in 
adapting the Theatre for the music hall, on temperance principles. 
It was proposed to fit up a Coffee Palace in the front of the building, 
and the back as a music hall for seating 1700 persons. Alterations 
would be made in the structure to suit the requirements of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, as regarded the public safety in casé 
of fire. After hearing the evidence of Miss Cons as to the 
objects of the Company, and of Mr. Hoole, the architect, as t# 
the structural alterations, the Bench were unanimous in granting 
the licence. The Magistrates concurred in the objects of the 
Company, and wished success to their efforts. 
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DRAMA. 





After a lengthy and successful tour in Australia 
Mr. Creswick has returned to the scene of former 
triumphs, and made his appearance at the Surrey 
Theatre as “‘ Viryinius,”’ in Sheridan Knowles’s tragedy 
so named, on October 4. The character is admirably 
suited to the display of Mr. Creswick’s powers; and 
even the advocates of the modern style of acting will 
allow that the Virginius tells at least as well with a 
dignified rendering, as it can where its formal speeches 
are delivered alternately with the impassibility of a 
Government clerk, or with an almost feminine display 
of hysteria. Mr. Creswick plays the part of the 
Roman father with all earnestness; his voice is clear 
aud distinct, and the tenderness of the early scenes leads 
up naturally to the climax in the fourth act—the sacri- 
ficeof his child. Here there was a display of passion 
that thrilled the audience, and called forth enthusiastic 
applause. The part of Virginia was gracefully sustained 
by Miss Lydia Cowell; and Mrs. Billington played 
Servia with good effect. Mr. Cartwight was the Jcilius, 
Mr. Howard Russell Dentatus, and Claudius was played 
by Mr. J. A. Arnold.. The play was well and liberally 
mounted. 

Ouida’s story ‘‘Held in Bondage,” dramatized 
specially for the Park Theatre, was produced on Oct. 7, 
under the title of ‘‘ Delilah.” Sir Arthur Tempest has 
married a Miss Trevelyan without knowing her ante- 
cedents, and when the ceremony is over he finds that 
his bride has signed ‘‘ Mary Price” in the register. He 
then recognises his mistress at Cambridge, ten years 
before, in his new wife. It appears that she vowed to 
be revenged, and before the assembled guests she now 
proclaims her shame and her triumph. After a lapse 
of years Sir Arthur, who has won high military 
honours. loves again ; but Delilah is constantly crossing 
his path. Ultimately an opportune discovery sets him 
free from the chains which have so long held him in 
bondage. Mr. W. Redmund played the part of Sir 
Arthur, but the audience can have little sympathy with 
such a character. Mr. Beauchamp impersonates a 
woman-hating major with great success; and Mr. 
Howell showed much promise in the part of Lord 
Tinsley. The part of Delilah was sustained by Miss 
Amy Steinberg, whose suppressed emotion in the early 
scenes was well contrasted with the intense passion 
displayed afterwards. In the child of twelve, Ada 
Trever, subsequently developed into a bright young lady 
of twenty, Miss Fanny Brereton charmed the audience. 
Miss Fanny Addison and Miss Ada Murray are in the 
cast, and Miss Bella Cuthbert plays a woman of the 
the world with rare ability. ‘ Delilah” is admirably 
mounted. 

The Royalty Theatre has been re-opened under the 
management of Miss Kate Lawler, with an original 
comedy by Mr. H. J. Byron, called ‘* Bow Bells.” The 
plot turns on the experiences of Mr. Geoffrey Twinkle- 
horn, who retires from the City to Sloshington-le- 
Willows. His new abode, Kingtisher-cottage, is not 
weatherproof, the cook has fits, the teetotal butler 
turns out a drunkard, and the gardener knows nothing 
of gardening. An adventuress and a sham Captain 
invade his domesticity. Ultimately the old tradesman 
casts aside his dream of country life, and returns 
Within the sound of Bow Bells. Twinklehorn’s 
nieces are prettily realised by Misses Kate Lawler 








and Miss 


and Emma Ritter; 
plays the designing Mrs. Percival cleverly. 
Day makes a strong character part of the ‘‘ Captain,” 
Dick Sycamore is impersonated with ease and finish by 
Mr. Frank Cooper. The character of Twinklehorn in the 
hands of Mr. Righton was interpreted with excellent 
effect and humour. The piece was favourably received. 


Maggie Brennan 
Mr. Philip 


A ‘musical folly,” by Sydney Grundy and Edward 
Solomon, with the title of ‘‘ Popsy Wopsy,” followed, in 
which Miss Lawler took the chief part, acting and sing- 
ing with energy and brightness. 

At the Gaiety morning performance on Oct. 9 a new 
four-act play by Mr. A. C. Calmour, entitled ‘ Trust 
and Trial,” was played for the first time in London. 
The plot is based on an incident similar to that in 
‘* Enoch Arden.” Mr. Calmour has made the returned 
husband (Duros) the villain, and the couple (Arthur and 
Ethel Baring) the injured ones; they being ultimately 
made happy on the confession of the villain that he has 
no claim, having in his marriage with her committed 
bigamy. In the first act. two children having tea in 
the drawing-room, throw bread and butter at one 
another, and play with a Noah’s Ark. Duros appears, 
and immediately recognises his wife. In Act II. the 
concealed marriage is discovered by Baring, and in 
Act ILI. Ethel is turned out of doors. Duros goads 
Baring, a struggle ensues on the balcony, and both 
men fall into the street. In the last act Baring 
recovers from his accident, the confession of Duros is 
made known to him, he calls for his children, sees his 
wife, and all is forgiven. Arthur Baring was played 
by Mr. F. H. Macklin, and his wife by Miss B. Henri. 
Mr. Calmour, the author, was the villain Duros. The 
children were Misses Katie Neville and Cissie Burton. 
The piece was received with warm applause. 

On Oct. 11 Sheridan Knowles’s ‘‘ William Tell” was 

revived at Sadler’s Wells. Macready revised the piece 
and got it placed on the stage in 1825 with successful 
result, depending more on the action than the dialogue. 
Tell is a hero throughout, but he says too much, 
and even in the scene with the apple the catastrophe 
is delayed by his undue prolixity. Mr. Warner, albeit 
intelligent, earnest, and powerful, becomes too often 
monotonous and over-emphatic. Where he is called 
upon to act rather than to declaim he is infinitely better ; 
and so while the address to the ‘‘ crags and peaks,” and 
the somewhat diffuse orations about liberty, fell flat, his 
struggle with Gesler’s Guards was full of spirit, and he 
made, indeed, so effective a fight that the audience was 
abundantly repaid for what they had listened to pre- 
viously. The courage in his defiance of the tyrant’s 
followers was well given, and the struggle in which 
William Tell throws his assailants to right and left, 
springs over a wall, and accomplishes other deeds of 
daring, roused much enthusiasm. His bearing in the 
last act was also extremely good; his boldness was 
without bluster, and his distress, when the terrible trial 
is offered him as a means of saving his life and his 
child’s was manly and true without being lacrymose. 
The Albert of Miss Laura Lawson is too stagey. 
Gesler is played rather carelessly by Mr. Brooke, who, 
when Tell is shooting the apple from Albert’s head does 
not even glance towards the boy to see the result of the 
shot. Mr. Canninge and Miss Willis play satisfactorily 
as Tell’s wife and the old peasant Melthal. The 
scenery is good, and the mountain torrent in the second 
act is very realistic. 
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The production of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s 
adaptation of Schiller’s ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” at the Court 
Theatre, on October 9, was the occasion of a genuine 
triumph for Mdme. Modjeska. The lady was recalled 
four times at the termination of the scene between 
Mary and Elizabeth, and even then the audience were 
unwilling or unable to abate their display of en- 
thusiasm. The play itself is heavy, and it is a great 
credit to all concerned that the interest of the audience 
is thoroughly sustained. The character of Elizabeth 
was well interpreted by Miss Moodie, who was placed 
at some disadvantage by her regard for historical 
accuracy; she held her own well however, even in 
contrast to the heroine of the night. The L-icester 
of the play is an utterly contemptible character, but 
Mr. John Clayton did his best with an unthankful 
part. Mr. Crawford was the Mortimer, Mr. E. Price, 
Burleigh; Mr. ©. Cooper played Paulet, and Mr. 
Beveridge, Shrewsbury. Miss Gifford gave an excellent 
impersonation of Hannah Kennedy ; and Miss Grahame 
showed great ability in the small part of Margaret Curl. 
All the actors we have named studied the ensemble as 
much as their own parts, and with excellent result. 
The play is mounted in the best possible manner, the 
scenery is all that could be wished. It will most 
probably have a long run, as the enthusiasm of the 
first night has been kept up at subsequent representa- 
tions. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault’s new play ‘ The O'Dowd” has 
some considerable resemblance to ‘‘ Les Crochets du 
Pere Martin,” well-known to theatre-goers by the late 
Mr. Oxenford’s version entitled ‘‘ The Porter’s Knot.” 
The hero is the son of Dennis O'Dowd, and he is intro- 
duced first of all at a card party among friends to 
whom he has passed himself off as Perey Walsingham, 
a Cadet of good family. His career is cut short by the 
arrival of the money-lender, Leake. On this morning, 
too, the hero’s father and his sweetheart, Kitty McCoul, 
appear, with a pair of stockings, some butter, and a 
root of shamrock, and with these they trace Michael to 
a garden party, given at the house of a fast young lady, 
named Rose Lawless. The hero endeavours to take 
him away before the guests, who are temporarily 
absent, return ; but a shower drives the party under 


shelter of the verandah, where they meet the old man ‘ 


and the girl. Michael, however, makes a virtue of 
necessity, and introduces them, and Lady Rose invites 
them to stay at her house instead of remaining at the 
Pig and Whistle, Spitalfields. The scene changes 
to Ireland, and a burlesque of an election is carried out. 
The ill-used money-lender, Leake, arrives at the 
O’Dowd’s house, having obtained payment of Michael 
O’Dowd’s forgeries, by taking possession of the estate. 
He is literally cut and scorned by the villagers. The 
elder O’Dowd comes in wheeling a barrow; his son 
has returned, but the father does not recognise him till 
the young man steers a boat through raging surf to 
the rescue of a ship in which Lady Rose’s lover is re- 
turning home, The scene of the rescue is merely 
deseribed by a group of peasants—not shown, and no 
great interest is awakened. Mr. Boucicault was best at 
the end of the third act, when he is ready to surrender his 
fortune to the money-lender, and only anxious that 
his wife should not be present to see the ruin her son 
has accomplished. There were skilful touches again 
in his inability to recognise his son, in the last act. 
ihe hero’s behaviour shuts him out from sympathy, 





— 


but Mr. Neville does his best. Mr. J. G. Taylor and 
Mr. Pateman, as the ill-used money-lender and his 
attendant, did all that was possible with their charac. 
ters, as did Miss Lydia Foote and Miss Pateman, ag 
Kitty McCoul and Lady Rose. Mr. EK. Compton, Mr, 
Proctor, and Miss Le Thiere were also in the cast, 
The scenery is appropriate and well designed, and no 
expense has been spared on stage accessories. The 
reception of the piece on the first night was more than 
favourable, and the author and chief actor was the 
occasion of several bursts of enthusiasm from a very 
crowded audience. 

On Oct. 25 a burlesque on * The Corsican Brothers,” 
written by Messrs. Burnand and Stephens, was pro. 
duced at the Gaiety. There are some neat hits in the 
dialogue, and Mr. Royce’s caricature of Mr. Irving's 
performance is exceedingly comic. The entrance of 
the clever comedian, in the green velvet dress familiar 
to visitors to the Lyceum, and his method of divesting 
himself of the adjuncts to his costume, awakened 
shouts of laughter, so close and yet so eccentric was 
the likeness to the original. For the most part Mr, 
Royce has very happily caught the trick of Mr. Irving's 
enunciation, and the stage business gives full oppor. 
tunity for the display of his ability. Miss Farren in 
the evening dress of Chateau Renaud goes through the 
part with considerable humour. Miss Vaughan is the 
Emily deUVEsparre. The motives for attending the ball 
are not the same as those attributed to her prototype 
in the more serious version of the story, and she seizes 
the chance of dancing with her accustomed grace. Mr. 
Squires as Meynard, bored to distraction by the neces- 
sity of listening to Fabien dei Franchi’s glowing recitals 
of what took place three hundred years ago, and Mr. 
J. J. Dallas as Madame dei Franchi, sustain the fan of 
the burlesque. A speech at the end of the trifle states 
that there is no malice in the parody, which may 
readily be allowed. Inthe Bal Masqué scene a curious 
band of mock musicians appear, ranging in height from 
a boy of small stature to a big drummer some 
twenty feet tall. The giant drops his hat, which is 
picked up by the youth, who does not know how to return 
it, till the idea strikes him of handing it up the growing 
range of brothers from one to the other till it reaches 
its original position. The piece was vociferously 
applauded throughout. 

There is a change of performance at the Globe on 
Oct. 80, when for the first time in England the 
latest Parisian success, ‘* Les Mousquetaires,”’ a comic 
opera in two acts, adapted by Mr. H. B. Farnie, will 
be presented. The music is composed by M. Louis 
Varney. 

The Prineess’s Theatre, entirely rebuilt and recon- 
structed from designs by Mr. C. F. Phipps, F.8.A,, 
re-opens on Oct. 80. Mr. Walter Gooch has arranged 
with Mr. Edwin Booth for a series of Shakespearean Re- 
vivals and other plays. The opening play is “* Hamlet.” 
Hamlet, Mr. Edwin Booth. The following are also in 
the cast :— Messrs. W. Farren, T. Swinburne, J. Ryder, 
C. Harcourt, E. Leathes, F. Charles, 8. Calhaem, 
G. W. Garthorne, J. Beauchamp, J. Gardiner, 0. 
P. Beverley, A. Nelson, Darton, Sterling, &c. ; Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Misses Gerard, M. Milton, V. Temple, dc. 

A new comic opera is announced on Oct. 80 at the 
Imperial Theatre, entitled ‘ Billee Taylor ;”’ the libretto 
is furnished by Mr. H. P. Stephens, and the music 
eomposed by Mr. Edward Solomon. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





[Anprews, (Manchester). } 
Old Friends. Transcribed as Solos for the Pianoforte. By R. 
ANDREWS. 
No. 9. Robin Adair. 

Mr. Andrews continues his series of transcriptions of old- 
fashioned airs, which are found as pleasing to the young of the 
present generation as to their old-fashioned parents. 

The same author is publishing a collection of Masonic Songs, 
the first number of which we have seen. Its homely verse is 
united to a taking tune, and the song, ‘‘ To Masonry, Friendship, 
and Brotherly Love,” will no doubt be acceptable to the Craft. 





[| LamBorn Cock. ] 
Reverie, in D flat. For the Pianoforte. 
CouLDERY. 

Mr. Couldery’s compositions are always in good taste, and in 
the means with which he works contrast advantageously with the 
popular pianoforte music of the day. Melody and symmetrica] 
treatment are the characteristics of this as well as of other pieces 
by the same composer we have noticed on former occasions- 
They are well suited to smooth the path and form the taste of 
students who wish to play with feeling and intelligence. 


By Cuavupius H. 


Gavotta (Alla Marcia). Pour Piano. Par H. Fuizce. 

The title indicates the character of this telling composition. It 
seems to be carefully edited, and the fingering is marked where 
necessary. 

Allegretto Grazioso. For the Pianoforte. By Cuarues Srraaauu. 

A beautiful pieve of genuine pianoforte music ; it will delight a 
player who possesses artistic discrimination and delicate touch. 
It does not require the full powers of ‘‘ the drawing-room orchestra” 
for its interpretation. 


Harmony Notes. Compiled by E. M. Bowuzs. 

These ‘* Notes” were originally prepared by Mrs. Bowles for the 
use of her pupils, and she has found them very useful in prepar- 
ing classes for Musical Examinations. They were originally 
printed on separate sheets, but they are now published in the 
present collective and cheap form in the hope that they may prove 
useful to others. Certainly a great deal of information, as to 
what is generally called ‘‘ thorough bass,” is presented in a con- 
cise form, as well as the principles of harmony, and the book will 
in some cases be quite as serviceable as the larger works. A 
little more care might have been taken in the printing; the word 
“preceded,” for instance, is needlessly spelt with four e’s four 
times in one page. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“ Adieu, for Evermore.” Song. Written by Sir Watrer Scorr. 
Composed by James WarxERSON. 
These words, beginning ‘‘ A weary lot is thine,” have been so 
often set that Mr. Waterson cannot be blamed for adding another 
Version to the list. It will compare advantageously with some of 


2 predecessors. The key is A flat, common time, the compass 
to F. 


The Farewell March. Played at the Trooping of the Colours. 
Arranged by Winu1am Smanuwoop. 
A good march, effectively arranged, and introducing the melody 


of the above song by Mr. Waterson. It is fingered where 
necessary. 





(Cramer & Co.] 


Sek. Polka-Caprice for the Piano. Composed by Antownro L. 
ORA. 


Signor Mora is always interesting, and even his slighter com- 





positions are generally marked with his own individuality. The 
‘“‘Sylph” is a good occasional piece, and not difficult ; its motivi 
are striking, and their treatment shows some originality, though 
necessarily restricted by the form he has chosen. 


‘* Second to None.’ Patriotic Song. Words by Many Manx 

: Lemon. Composed by Fanio Campana. 

The words are distinguished for the poetical (?) license they 
involve ; the music for the success attained under depressing cir- 
cumstances. Signor Campana has written so much and so 
effectively, that his English ‘patriotic’? song will probably dis- 
appoint his friends. It would not satisfy him as a song of Italy. 
It has the advantage, however, that any one can sing it who 
wishes : its compass is the octave F to F, 6-8 time, key B flat. 


Lulli’s Gavotte. Transcribed by Henry Parxer. 


A good companion to the Minuet by the same composer which 
we noticed in our last. 


Roses, Happy Roses. Song. English Words by Mars. H. V. 
Corriz. Music by Luicia Gamsoat. 

The words here are as brief as they well could be, the melody 
fresh and attractive, and an alternative of bright ornamentation 
offered to the singer in a separate stave. The song is not diffi- 
cult, and is written for a contralto or mezzo-soprano. Key E flat, 
4-crotchet time. 


Sylvia. Minuet for the Pianoforte. Composed by Corsrorp 
Dick. 
A modern adaptation of the old model, melodious and striking, 
and inviting careful as well as tasteful rendering, for which the 
author affords all necessary direction. 


Winter Roses. Song, Written by Epwarp Oxrnrorp. Com- 
posed by Humpurey J. Starx. 

An excellent song; the verse with an old-time ring anda quaint- 
ness reminding us of Herrick or Suckling; the music tuneful and 
expressive—none the worse for being a little formal. The tone 
of the whole work is bright and healthy. Key C minor and 
major, common time, the compass C to G, twelve notes. 


The Belle of Cyprus. Schottische. By W. H. Monrcomery. 


A pretty dance-tune, nicely arranged, and recommended by a 
very interesting illustration on the title-page. 


Dorothea. Sarabande. For Piano. By Henry Parker. 

Mr. Parker has written several examples of old-style music, 
which have deservedly met with considerable favour. If the 
Sarabande is formed on an old model, its modern development 
removes it entirely from the class of imitations; it is a very 
attractive, fanciful, and musicianly composition. Though not 
difficult in the sense in which the word is generally used it re- 
quires a good player to do the piece justice. 





(Sranuey Lucas, WeBer & Co.] 


Rondino Grazioso. For the Pianoforte. By Waurer Macrarren. 

An exceedingly pretty trifle, with many nuances, which attest 
the genius and experience of its composer. Besides its merits as 
an occasional piece, it is an admirable study for subdued and 
legato playing in the left-hand stave. 


Toccata. By WautTer MacFaRREN. 

This is another piece on the execution of which, albeit there are 
few of what is understood by “ difficulties,” the best taste and 
most perfect touch will not be thrown away. To the student this 
toccata will be as interesting as improving. 


Romance. For the Pianoforte. By Corsrorp Diox. 


A very poetical Adagio in D flat, composed for and dedicated 
to Mdme. Montigny-Rémaury. There are no mechanical diffi- 
culties to encounter, but a proper interpretation requires the 





possession of taste and feeling by the player, with the power of 
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producing a sympathetic impression on an audience. With this 
wiew it will be found a useful study for the young player who aims 
at developing his powers in the highest branch of pianoforte 
music. 


Belinda. Gavotte. By Corsrorp Dick. 

There seems to be a fatal facility the the production of these 
imitative pieces. The one before us—the latest, if not the last— 
is a good specimen of this class of modern antiques. It is time, 
however, that pianoforte composers “struck ile” in some other 
location. 





(Werxes & Cc.] 


“ Sunshine.” Two-part Song. Words by Samuet Grea. 
by Lavra WILLcock. 

This is a very little affair, the first of a series of songs for Girls’ 
Schools, occupying two pages, price twopence. There is no need 
to criticise words or music; both are pleasant and spirited; and 
their singing will gladden the hearts of the little ones. 


Music 


Organ Pieces. In various styles. By Francis Epwarp Guap- 
stone, Mus. Doc. 

This work is the production of a good musician and a clever 
organist ; and we may believe that he would not have published 
his compositions had he not known there would be a demand for 
them. It is a hopeful sign if it be so; whatever may have been 
the case formerly, England is now eminently the country of organs 
and organists ; but up to the present time organ-music has been 
chiefly sought for abruad: it being supposed seemingly that any 
German—any foreigner—must surpass as a composer for the 
organ any and every Englishman. Of late there have been 
brought out serial works in which English talent is well repre- 
sented; but the demand is small in proportion to what might be 
reasonably expected. One cause, we think, is the want of 
individuality in such works; as well as a slavish adherence to 
old models. And then the Mr, Smith we know has no chance on 
paper against Herr Kapellmeister Schmidt, of the University of 
Weissnichtwo. In a trial of merit, however, we would pin our 
faith on Mr. Smith, or better still on Dr. Gladstone. The pieces 
contained in this book are Six Easy Preludes, Three Voluntaries, 
Three Fugues, a Funeral March, and a concluding Voluntary or 
Postlude. 





. [J. WruxiaMs. } 


La Harpe Eolienne. Nocturne. Par J. Leyzacu. 

The murmurings of the Holian harp have inspired no end of 
pieces for the pianoforte, all of them diverging more or less from 
the ‘“‘ Nature’s music,” they affect to imitate. As a graceful 
sketch, requiring good taste and delicate touch for its interpreta- 
tion, this Nocturne has legitimate claim on pianists so endowed. 
The mechanical execution is not difficult. 


O'er yon Hill-tops. Song. Words by Henry S. Leiau. Music 
by Frortan Pascau. 

A bright morning song—with perfume and music in the breeze, 
and gladness both in the working and the materual world. It is set 
with much taste, the melody spontaneous and tuneful, the accom- 
paniment light and appropriate. The key is E flat, common time, 
compass D to F. 


Golden Dreams. Words by Neue Horner. 
Barpstey Farmer. 

‘Golden Dreams” displays higher aspirations than most of 
the current songs of the day; and they are carried out with con- 
siderable success. The words are lyrical, and the melody more 
than pleasing; while the accompaniment, formed on the simplest 
harmonic basis, displays considerable ingenuity. Key G (with an 
episode in E major), 3-4 time, compass B to G, thirteen notes. 


Music by Emity 





‘* My Lass at Home.” 
by J. B. Watpeckx. 
A capital sea-song, with the old-fashioned ring, and a little 
more refinement than is to be found in some of our old ditties, 
Words and air are well suited. Key G, 3-4 and common time 
alternating, compass D to E. 


Words by D. Curistrze Murray. Music 


As the Sun went down. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music by 
J. L. Rorcken. 

Very simple and equally pleasing, if not strikingly original. It 
is showy for the executant without being at all difficult, and is ag 
sure to please as many old favourites which have been built on 
the same model. Key E flat, common and 12-8 time, compass D 
to E. 








PROVINCIAL. 





On Saturday afternoon, Oct. 23, Mr. George Watts gave the firstof 
his Philharmonic Concerts at Brighton. Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses in Egypt” 
was given, the artists engaged being the same that took part in the 
revival’ of the workj at Exeter Hall in May, 1878, by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, in an English version by Arthur Matthison, 
The solo vocalists comprised Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdlle. Mathilda Enequist, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Wallace Wells, Mr. Bridson, Mr. 
Hilton, and Herr Henschel. Mr. Watts’ Philharmonic Choir 
rendered the choruses, while Mr. Robey, for this occasion, gave up 
his place at the organ to Mr. Willing, who had assisted at the 1878 
production. Associated with Mr. Carrodue were the following 
principals; Second violin, Mr. A. Villin; viola, Mr. Doyle; 
violoncello, Mr. C. Ould; contrabasso, Mr. White; flute, Herr 
Svendsen ; piccolo, Mr. W. L. Barrett; oboe, Mr. G. Horton; 
clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; bassoon, Mr. Haveron ; trumpet, Mr. T, 
Harper; horn, Mr. T. Mann; trombone, Mr. Webster; ophe- 
cleide, Mr. Hughes; and harp, Mr. John Cheshire. Mr. F. 
Kingsbury was the conductor. There was a good audience in the 
Dome, who were much gratified with the performance. With 
such artists as we have named an excellent rendering was a 
matter of course, and the success of the concert was a foregone 
conclusion. Mr. Watts’ next concert will take place November 8. 


Mr. Stratton gave the first of his series of Chamber Concerts at 
Birmingham on October 5 in the Masonic Hall. We have spoken 
of the concerts before in terms of high commendation: we are 
glad to know that they are well appreciated in their locality. The 
Birmingham Post devotes a column to a notice of the first concert, 
remarking on the object of their originator, the music and its 
composers, and the excellence of the performance: and announcing 
an increase of patronage. We give the program; the executants 
were Miss Agnes Miller (pianist), Mr. F. Ward and Mr. 8. Blythe. 
(violins), Mr. T. M. Abbott (viola), Mr. J. Owen (violoncello), and 
Mr. J. J. Heath (contrabasso). 

Quartet in F, Op. 37—Pianoforte and strings Xaver Scharwenka 
Komance in D (No. 2)—Violin and pianoforte F. E. Bache. 
Sonata in F sharp, Op. 78—Pianoforte .- Beethoven. 

Quintet in G (No. 13)—Strings oo .. George Onslow. 
Quintet in E flat, Op.44—P.-forteand strings Schumann. 

The two Englishmen—Bache and Onslow—the former a native 
of Birmingham; the second almost a Frenchman by residence; 
are both worthy of representing their country in this branch of art. 


Glasgow has been much exercised and edified by a performance 
on Oct. 16 of Handel’s ‘* Messiah,” stated to be by “two hundred 
children from Dundee.” The sale of tickets, we are told, was 
enormous; none were to be had on the morning of the perform- 
ance for love or money. The hall was packed to overflowing long 
before the time for beginning, and even the Lord Provost had only 
a seat on the stairs outside. The children could not furnish tenors 
and basses, and these were supplied by the Choral Union, their 
voices, no doubt, spoiling the effect of the juveniles. With the 
result, however, everybody was delighted, and even more 
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enthusiasm was displayed than at a previous performance of the 
game kind at Dundee. We may perhaps be permitted to suggest, 
that between ‘‘ Pinafore” and Handel’s mighty work there is a 
gap; that much music suitable for children may be found in the 
interval; and that it might be well to reserve the ‘ Sacred 
Oratorio” until the children are become men and women. Dun- 
dee and Glasgow may easily get sensations of a more harmless 
and more artistic nature. 


Mr. Henry Irving opened a bazaar at the Birmingham Town 
Hall on Oct. 5, in aid of the Perry Barr Institute, the first offshoot 
of the Birmingham Midland institute, of which he was president 
for two years. The Town Hall was crowded, in spite of the bad 
weather, and Mr. Irving was enthusiastically received. After 
alluding in humorous terms to the shortness of his visit and the 
object he had in view, Mr. Irving said there were certain people 
who shook their heads at bazaars. There were certain persons 
who shook their heads at everything; but he confessed he had 
never been able to see anything desperately immoral in a bazaar. 
After an urgent appeal for purchases, which, he said, would be 
perpetual souvenirs of goodwill to an admirable institution, Mr. 
Irving expressed a hope that the financial result would be satis- 
factory enough to console him that night for the death of his 
Corsican brother and for the appearance of the latter’s ghost, 
which seemed to be a very obstinate one, having determined to 
walk for many a long night to come. Responding to a vote of 
thanks, Mr. Irving offered, if invited, to give a reading in the 
Town Hall for the benefit of the Institute. 


Arecent ‘* scene”? in the Cork Theatre is thus described in a 
local print. ile a concert of Sims Reeves and party was 
proceeding, and after Signor Foli had sung his last song and 
retired, a peremptory demand for an encore was made. Signor 
Foli came forward and bowed acknowledgments, leaving the 
theatre immediately afterwards. The people shouted for an 
encore. The manager attempted to explain, but would not be 
heard. After ten minutes of howling, young Mr. Reeves came 
forward to sing his piece, but he was refused a hearing, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves rushed out, and catching his son by the hand 
pulled him off the stage. The scene gave rise to great tumult, 
but the respectable portion of the audience felt Mr. Reeves was 
perfectly justified in his action. Signor Foli had previously 
responded to an encore, so had Mr. Reeves himself and others of 
the performers. The performance came to an abrupt termination, 


A proposal to open the Royal Institution Galleries at Man- 
chester on Sunday has been rejected. It was said that the 
institution lost about £200 through the exhibition last year, and 
it was argued that this was probably owing to the opening on 
Sundays. 


The Parish Church organ at Berwick-upon-Tweed, built in 1773 
by Byfield and Green, which has been under repair and enlarge- 
ment for the last five months, was recently opened by Dr. 
Spark, of Leeds. The organ consists of three manuals, C C to 
G, fifty-six notes, and a Pedal organ, C C C to F, thirty notes. 
The Great organ has eleven stops, the Swell twelve stops, the Choir 
organ ten stops, and the Pedal organ three stops. There are six 
couplers, and six double action composition pedals. There are 
2166 pipes, and three pairs of bellows, so as to give different 
pressures of air; two blowers only are required. The great organ 
has a new sound-board of ample size, and the swell sound-boards 
are carefully restored and re-faced; all are fitted with new 
divided pallets. The key-boards and the pedal-boards are new, 
and the key mechanism and draw-stop movements are also new. 
The pipes have been repaired , regulated, and tuned to equal 
temperament. That the Berwick organ is an instrument of high- 
class character was proved by Dr. Spark, under whose superin- 
tendence it has been re-constructed. 


At the first concert this season of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society a warm greeting was accorded tothe new conductor, Herr 
Max Bruch. The opening number was Beethoven’s overture, 
The Consecration of the House. Mr. Edward Lloyd sang Weber's 

When the Orb of Day” and an air from Gounod’s Reine de 
Saba with immense effect. Mdme. Montigny-Rémaury played the 
A minor concerto of Schumann, and in the second part a mazurka 
by Chopin, and a Bourr¢e by Bach. The choral works were 
semniety given, with a slight exception in Handel’s “‘ Zadok the 
a Mr. Best’s services at the organ were invaluable. 

ethoven’s Symphony in F (No 8) tested Herr Max Bruch’s 
A as chef d’orchestre. On the whole the concert went very 


At the second of Mr. George Riseley’s orchestral eoncerts at the 








Colston Hall, Bristol, on the 4th Oct., Mendelssohn’s “ Italian 
Symphony,” Romberg’s ‘‘ Toy Symphony,” and the overtures to 
‘* Kuryanthe” and ‘‘ Le Domino Noir” were the chief features. 
Miss Spencer Jones and Mr. J. T. Hutchinson were the soloists. 


Miss Lytton has taken the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, which will 
be shortly opened with ‘‘ As You Like It.” 


A project for establishing a permanent Fine Art gallery in 
Leicester is now in a fair way to success. The Town Council has 
appointed a committee of its members, and subscriptions to the 
amount of £685 have been already promised. 


At the third Popular Concert at the Colston Hall, Bristol, on 
October 18, Weber, Haydn, Kattam, Romberg, Rossini, Schubert, 
and Wallerstein were among the composers represented. 


When the storm of the winter of 1874 caused the destruction of 
that beautiful monument erected to the memory of Flora 
Macdonald in Kilmuir Churchyard, Skye, the cross, about 18 feet 
long, in its downfall struck upon the tombstone which was over 
the grave and scattered it into fragments. The monument was 
speedly re-erected, but the tombstone was only roughly repaired. 
It has just been replaced by a new one, and large numbers of 
tourists are visiting the place. 


A great demonstration took place in Dundee on October 16 at 
the unveiling, by Mr. Henderson, M.P., of a bronze statue to the 
memory of Burns. A monster procession paraded the streets of 
the town, the number of spectators being estimated at 100,000. 
The statue is a duplicate of one recently erected in Central Park, 
New York. 


Mr. George Watts announces an evening ballad concert, 
with gems from the oratorios, at Brighton, on November 8. The 
list of artists comprises Miss Robertson, Mdme. Giulia Welmi, 
Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Signor 
Franceschi, Mr. Maybrick, Mons. Buziau, (violin), and Mr. W. 
Coeren (pianoforte). Mr. Watts’s Philharmonic Choir will also 
sing. 

Mr. Kuhe has been giving Pianoforte recitals at Brighton. 
Rubinstein, Chopin, and Schumann were represented in the 
program of Oct. 27. Mr. Carrodus played a violin solo, and also 
two sonatas with Mr. Kuhe. Mrs. Osgood was the vocalist. 


Miss Litton’s company bade farewell to Brighton on Oct 23, 
giving a morning and evening performance of ‘* As You Like It” 
on that day. The “ Pirates of Penzance” succeeded, for the last 
week of October, after which Mr. Barry Sullivan will play some 
of his best parts. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Queen’s Bench Prison is in process of demolition, the site, 
which has been purchased for £45000, being intended for 
building purposes. 


Signor Romanelli, the sculptor at Florence, has just completed 
a statue of the Prince Consort for Mrs. Richardson-Gardner, who 
intends to present it to the Albert Institute at Windsor. The 
statue, which has been modelled in white Carrara marble, repre- 
sents the Prince attired in the robes of a Knight of the Garter. 


It is stated that no allegorical or theatrical adjuncts will form a 
feature of the Lord Mayor’s show of the 9th of November, but good 
music, numerous banners, and an augmented military array will 
be relied upon. 


It is stated that “‘ Le Caid,” by Ambroise Thomas, is to be 
produced in English by Mr. Carl Rosa. 


Miss St. ‘George Hussey, a music-hall vocalist, appeared on 
Oct. 6 at Southwark police-court, on a summons charging her 
with libelling Mr. Hugh J. Didcott, a theatrical agent in a hand- 
bill, headed, ‘* Exciting Scene in London. The horsewhipping of 
Didcott, the agent, by Miss St. George Hussey,” and, after giving 
an account of certain disputes between the parties, concluded as 
follows :—‘*Miss Hussey lost no time in coming to London, sought 
out Didcott, and horsewhipped him like a dog till he cried for 
mercy. To be continued in our next.” Mr. Lewis said the defen- 
dant knew nothing about the hand-bill, and it was a great hard- 
ship on her that she had had to come all the way from North 
Shields to answer the charge. Mr. Abrahams asked Mr. Slade to 
commit Miss Hussey. Mr. Slade agreed with Mr. Lewis that there 
was no evidence to connect defendant with the libel, and the 
summons would therefore be dismissed. 


Designs, either by drawings or models, for statuary to be placed 
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on the four pedestals at Blackfriars Bridge are invited to be 3ent 
to the Architect’s Office, Guildhall, on or before the 21st March 
next. Three premiums of £250, £150, and £100 each will be 
given for models. 


It is stated in the Builder that the project for the erection of 
the new Opera House upon the Victoria Embankment has been 
finally abandoned. 


The Haverly Minstrels gave the last of their series of entertain- 
ments at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Oct. 16. 


The American songstress, Minnie Hauk, has been playing 
Mignon at Prague, and caused an extraordinary sensation. The 
Prague newspapers are filled with her praises, and one of them 
states that on the nights she played the box-office was closed, all 
the boxes and stalls being taken long beforehand. 


‘* La Tempéte,” the symphony in three parts by MM. Armand 
Silvestre and Pierre Berton, the music by M. Alphonse Duvernoy, 
which has been awarded the prize of the City of Paris, will be 
executed at the Chatelet, Paris, in November. 


Mdme. Patti has signed an agreement with M. Merelli to sing 
next spring in Paris at the Théatre des Nations. 


The “ Fille du Tamhour Major” still continues to attract at the 
Alhambra. Owing to the departure of Mr. Carleton to fulfil an 
engagement with an opera company in America, the part of the 
hero has been confided to Mr. St. Maur. 


Mr. Byron’s comedy, ‘‘ The Upper Crust,” was played for the 
200th time at the Folly Theatre on Oct. 16. 


Before Mr. Ellison at the Lambeth Police-court on Oct. 20 
Mr. E. T. Webber, manager of Astley’s (Sanger’s) Theatre, ap- 
peared to a summons for assaulting Alfred Baker, a photographic 
artist. Mr. T. Edgecombe, barrister, appeared for the complainant ; 
and Mr. R. W. Key, barrister, defended. Mr. Edgecombe said 
that on the Thursday previous to the day mentioned in the 
summons the Complainant went to the theatre with a male friend 
and two ladies. They had complimentary orders for the dress 
circle. They first of all had to pay 6d. each for the deposit of hats 
and bonnets ; thea, in passing the barrier, 6d. was asked for a 
program ; and after that had been paid, the official who handed 
them their seats asked for another fee, which also was paid. 
The Complainant, not liking this system, again went with a friend 
to the theatre, gaining admission, as before, with a complimentary 
order. The same demands were made, and the Complainant, 
wishing to test the question, refused to pay, and demanded to go 
into the dress circle. The Defendant refused to allow him to pass, 
and put his hand upon his shoulder and told a constable to 
remove him. That was all the assault that was committed. The 
Complainant went out with the constable. The Complainant 
gave evidence in support of this statement, and said from his first 
visit he believed there was a rule for such charges, but he wished 
to test the right of such a proceeding. He was offered a seat in 
the boxes, but objected,_as he had a ticket for the dress circle. 
Mr. Key urged that there was no case, and quoted the case of 
** Wood v. Leadbitter,” in which a man who had paid £1 1s. for a 
place on the grand stand of Doncaster was removed by order of 
Lord Eglinton. Mr. Edgecombe contended that was a different 
case entirely. After a long argument. Mr. Ellison said he 
believed that the Complainant was only anxious to obtain the law 
on the question. He, therefore, adjourned the case in order that 
_ might look into the cases bearing on the point before giving his 

ecision. 


An evening concert was given at the Birkbeck Institution, under 
the direction of Mr. Stedman, on Oct. 20. The artists engaged 
were Mdme. Edith Wynne, Miss Jessie Royd, Miss Minnie Bell, 
Miss M. Erta, Miss Damian, Mr. Stedman, and Mr. Thurley 
Beale. Mr. Henry Parker was the pianist, and accompanied the 
songs. 


The memorial to the late Prince Imperial is now nearly com- 
pleted, and will shortly be erected on Chislehurst Common. It is 
a Runic cross of grey granite, 27 feet high. 


M. Halanzier has been elected by a large majority President of 
the Association des Artistes dramatiques, in place of the lamented 
Baron Taylor. The choice is generally approved. Both Messrs. 
Delaunay and Derval have many qualifications, and are quite 
worthy of the honour some of their colleagues wished to pay 
them; but they could not, like M. Halanzier, devote all their 
time, nor watch so closely over the prosperity of the institution. 
M. Halanzier’s appointment is at present only temporary, as the 
Provincial artists have claimed their right to vote, and the 
question will be re-opened next May. 








A notice has been posted up in he greenroom of the Opera, 
Paris, that is not purticularly pleasing to the ladies of the 
establishment, for it calls on them to.send in their birth-certj. 
ficates to the Minister of Fine Arts within a month. Formalities 
connected with the pension-fund constitute the'reason for this 
notification. 


It is announced in an American paper ‘‘ that the eminent 
organist, Frederick Archer, who recently resigned his position at 
Alexandra Palace, London, where he has been engaged for twelve 
years, will soon leave England for America. He will probably 
settle in Boston.” 


A National Exhibition will be held at Milan in the year 1881, 
and music will form a very prominent feature in the scheme. It 
is proposed to have an exhibition of books on musical theory, and 
an exhibition of oldand modern musical instruments, both Italian 
and foreign. There will also be choral, military, quartet, 
orchestral, and other competitions, conferences on the history and 
the philosophy of music and on the rights of authors. 


Teresina Tua, the young girl violinist, who has just left with so 
much admiration the Paris Conservatory, and who had im. 
mediately an offer of 200,000 francs from an American impresario 
on condition of an engagement being made with him for five years, 
has been challenged by the thirteen-year-old Matauretta Torricelli 
as to which will play the violin the best. 


A duel was fought on Oct. 26 between M. Alfred Gassier, the 
author of the prohibited play, ‘‘ Juarez,” and M. de Miramon, 
who took exception to the mention of his father’s name in the 
piece. M. de Miramon received a slight wound in the hand. A 
curious feature in connection with this duel is that though M. de 
Miramon is an excellent fencer and M. Gassier had never 
previously handled a sword, the encounter lasted over half an 
hour, and ended in the inexperienced swordsman gaining the 
advantage. 


Sundry lay clerks of Gloucester Cathedral came before the 
Bribery Commission of Enquiry on Oct. 27; this is what took 
place : ‘* Mr. J. Hargrave, tailor and lay clerk at the cathedral, said 
Mr. Ward brought him 3501. for bribery, and he distributed it to 
others, also 20/. received on the polling day. In 1874 he found 
his men would not move, and hearing there was money on the 
Liberal side, he drafted off sixteen men, who got 1l. each from 
the Liberals, to be ready with evidence for a petition. These 
men voted Conservative, having each 10s. when mOéney was forth- 
coming on their side. Asked whether it occurred to him that his 
conduct was not consistent with his position as a cathedral official, 
Witness said that when he commenced electioneering he thought 
of nothing else. He held that the discredit of bribery attached to 
those who furnished the money. Mr. C. Wadhamas, cathedral lay 
clerk, and clerk at Her Majesty’s prison, said he spent 201. in 
bribery, which Mr. Parker gave him. There were six lay clerks, 
and they were all Conservatives. Mr. Abraham Thomas, photo- 
grapher and cathedral lay clerk, said he spent 20/., which he 
received from Mr. Parker. He bribed four beadsmen in College- 
green. The President: Did the Angel of Corruption get any 
further into the cathedral than the lay clerks and vergers? Wit- 
ness: I cannot say. The Witness admitted that in 1874 he bribed 
six men, receiving the money from a gentleman now dead. It 
now struck Witness that his position as a briber was inconsistent 
with his position as a cathedral lay clerk.” Had the renunera- 
tion of these lay-clerks increased in the same proportion as 
that of the clerical officers of the Cathedral, they would not 
have occupied the other positions of tailor, prison clerk, and 
photographer. But though ill-paid, the lay-clerk is bound to 
be respectable; and he no doubt bribes not in his church or 
musical capacity, but in that by which he lives, whether tailor, or 
tinker, or maker of candlesticks. 


On November 8 the Brixton Choral Society will perform 
Haydn’s oratorio, the ‘ Creation.” The vocalists engaged are 
Mdme. Clara Suter, Mr. Dudley Thomas, and Mr. Thurley 
—_ Organist Mr. James Turpin; Conductor Mr. William 

emare. 


The inauguration of the New Opera at Frankfort took 
place on October 20. The work selected was Mozart’s ‘ Don 
Giovanni.” The Emperor was present, and was received with 
great enthusiasm. 


The Signale states that Suppé has made up his mind to give up 
composing, and to live quietly at the villa he has had built for 
him at Gars. The same journal states that during forty years 
Suppé has had produced on the stage no less than a hundred and 
ninety-five works. 
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At the recent meeting of the Middlesex’ Magistrates Licensing 
Court, General Brownrigg stated in the course of the proceedings 
that it not unfrequently occurred that soldiers wearing Her 
Majesty’s uniform were excluded from places of entertainment. 
In very strong terms the gallant General condemned the action of 
those who did this, and stated that in future he should oppose 
to the utmost of his energies all applications for renewed licenses 
on its coming to his knowledge that Her Majesty's uniform had 
been insulted. The General’s remarks were greeted with loud 
applause by the whole bench. A hint from such a quarter is 
likely to be effectual. 


Sarasate has been playing at Hamburg with great success. 
Among his most successful efforts have been his rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, and a new concerto by Saint- 
Saens, of which the German papers speak very highly. 


Miss Maria Louisa Charlesworth died on Oct. 16 at Nutfield, 
Surrey, at the age of 61. ‘he deceased lady, who has written so 
many works of fiction intended to illustrate the application 
of religion to every-day life, was a daughter of the late Rev. John 
Charlesworth, B.D., formerly rector of Flowton, Suffolk, and 
afterwards of St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, City. Her most popular 
work is “‘ Ministering Children,” which has passed through many 
editions, the sale being numbered by hundreds of thousands, and 
a second series of which she published under the title of ‘* Minis- 
tering Children: a Sequel,” in 1867. Besides these she has 
written many other books. 


Miss Glyn’s Shakespearean readings take place in the theatre 
of the Dilettante Club on October 27, and the five succeeding 
Wednesdays, when ‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Antony and_ Cleopatra,” 
“ Hamlet,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” and other plays will be rendered. 


The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will commence their 
season on Nov. 11 with a performance of Handel’s ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeus,” conducted by Mr. Barnby. Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Marion Williams, Mdme. Cummings, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Hanson, 
and Signor Foli will be the vocalists. 





Now Ready, 8vo., 6s. 


ANGELO: 


A TRAGEDY, BY VICTOR HUGO. 


RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE; WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES 
AND SOME 


REMARKS ON FRENCH DRAMATIC POETRY, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By ERNEST OSWALD COE. 





LONDON: 
DAVID STOTT, 164, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Q*auiaY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 

Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communicatiun with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Seoond- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 








POHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. In one handsome volume folio, 
cloth, pp. 235. Louis Spohr wrote to the publishers saying, ‘‘I have 
carefully looked over this English edition of my ‘Violin School’ and have no 
hesitation ia recommending it as a faithful translation of the original work.” 
Price 21s. ; offered at 15s. 9d. 


WHERE THE STOUT NOR-WESTER BLOWS. Song. 
By LADY HENRY THOMPSON. Post free for 18 stamps. 





LONDON: 


“"WO GOD FOR HEUP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 


‘**For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse. 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fourteenth Season, 1880, 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospec:us on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





I ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- 

e scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price 1s. 6d. each, n tt. To 
commemorate the Author’s ‘“ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be 
given to aid the ‘“‘Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum ” 
(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by 
R. AnpBEws, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 





r ‘ SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—l'UTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With Commentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 
F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
rimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measurec and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor’s 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


*< We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 


‘ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence 
of the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 
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NINETEEN 


EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE 


REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, &c., &c. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY DESIRE. PRICE THREEPENCE. 


THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 


As sung on Festivals at ALL SAINTS’, Margaret Street. With FOURTEEN 
ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, Organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and formerly Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’.—Special Terms 
to the Clergy and Choirmasters for Numbers. 





ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 


SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, Ke. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDCW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


PRADA PALALRADLILLYYPPPPrnwnw®> 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 


CRNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO POR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


KRBULT FREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








aa aa 





GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 





DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 
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Being the Summer Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 





TEN PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By HARRY FURNISS. 
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x. On the Cliff: an Adventure at Barmouth. 
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LL good Pianoforte Players are well aware that perfection in tone and touch 

is attained only in the Grand Pianofortes of the best makers. A _ near 
approach has been reached in certain delicately constructed and expensive Upright 
Pianofortes; but the very delicacy of the mechanism is a drawback to their use 
by ordinary players, while their costliness is another element that militates against 
their popularity. : J. B. CRAMER AND Co. believe that they have solved the problem 
of combining the greatest attainable excellence with durability and moderate cost, 
in the NEw PIANOFORTE now being issued from their factories. From the mezzo- 
forte to the pianissimo, the tone of this Pianoforte is deliciously vocal; while in 
rapid forte passages it has all the decision and brilliancy that can be desired. In 
any case it answers promptly and certainly to the sensitive touch of the accomplished 
player—its effects and sympathetic mechanism being more than equal to anything 


that has ever been produced in a Pianoforte of this class. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


London: Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C.; & High Street, Notting Hill, W. — 
Liverpool: Church Street. Brighton, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, & Edinburgh. 


London ; Printed and Published by Swirr & Co., Newtou-street High Holborn, W.C. Agents for the City: Apams & Francis, 60, Fleet Street, E.C. 











